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HERE is little to record in foreign affairs, except that 
Friday morning’e news indicates that Tampico has 
at last fallen into the hands of the Constitutionalists. 
The fight seems to have been particularly stubborn and to have 
involved great loss of life, but it ended in General Huerta’s 
troops being forced to evacuate the city. If the news of 
the taking of Tampico is confirmed, as we do not doubt it will 
be, the moral effect of the victory will be great. The control 
of the oil districts by the rebels will also be a considerable 
material asset in their favour. 


The Washington correspondent of the Times said in Thurs- 
day’s paper that refugees from Mexico are anxious about 
the Panuco and Touila oilfields at Tampico. They fear that 
the wells for want of attention may soon begin to pour oil 
into the Panuco River and that there may be a disastrous fire. 
One eyewitness, however, says that the Constitutionalists seem 
to be doing their best to preserve the oilfields in order to 
draw the tax from them when they are in full possession of 
Tampico. The main oilfields lie considerably to the south 
of Tampico, near Tuxpam, and these apparently are not yet 
damaged. The Panuco oilfields to the west of Tampico are 
less important, as the quality of oil is inferior. The oil 
from the wells near Tuxpam flows through two sets of pipes 
to both Tampico and Tuxpam. We suppose the oil could, 
therefore, all be diverted to Tuxpam in the event of the 
destruction of the tank-farms at Tampico. 


The French advance to Taza, in Morocco, has been success- 
fully accomplished, and the Times, when reporting this 
affair on Tuesday, also published from its correspondent 
at Tangier a review of French progress in Morocco. 
The French zone, says the correspondent, is largely occupied 
and pacified. The Central Atlas, with its huge mountains, 
must soon be brought under the Protectorate, and the road to 
Taza must be constructed; but wherever the French already 
are there is security of life and property such as the 
Moors have never known before. Europeans and natives are 
alike satisfied. General Lyautey has obtained a loan, and 
new public works will be begun. ‘The contrast with the 
Spanish Protectorate is very noticeable :— 
tone on districts are the seat of open warfare, and 
Conte te ed is Practically in a state of siege. The road from 
Yanan oe tw enty miles long—has to be guarded by 
} peed roops, and regularly pets in order to keep open 

ications, while to hold the district occupied, which 

extends only a few miles outside Tetuan, nearly forty thousand 

trig en employed. In the Laraiche, Alcazar, and Arzeila dis- 
paniards have been more successful,” 

The Correspondent’s conclusion is that co-operation between 

the Spanish and the French is essential. 








The papers of Tuesday published thé results of the second 
ballots in the French elections. The Socialistg. will have a 
hundred and two members in the Qhember, as against sixty- 
seven in the last Parliament. This increase of Socialist 
strength is the feature of the elections. M. Briand’s new party 
has made no appreciable headway. The Bloc formed of the 
Socialists and the Unified Radicals who follow M. Caillaux will 
control the Chamber. The moderate Radicals and the Centre 
will cease to be part of the operative majority. The Socialists 
and the Unified Radicals may very soon fall out over the 
question of three years’ service. The principle of three years’ 
service commands a majority in the Chamber, and the 
Socialists, exultant in their unprecedented strength, are likely 
to run their heads against this wall. The new Chamber will 
meet on June Ist. The TZimes correspondent gives its com- 
position as follows :— 

Socialists ... eee ee 102 


Independents and Republican Socialists... oe §=—wp8 
Unified Radicals ... oe oe se eee oe §=136 
Alliance Démocratique ... ace ove ove «- 100 
Independent Radicals and Left Republicans «- 103 
Progressists and Republican Federation... «=e 
Action Libérale ... eee eee eee ose o. «=. BA 
Right ove eee ose eee ose ose cco |6=—c88 
Independent eee eee eve ove eee oe «16 


Full details of the terrible affair at Tank, on the North- 
West Frontier, when three British officers and three natives 
were killed by a native orderly, are given in the Englishman 
of April 22nd, and reproduced in the Morning Post of last 
Saturday. Major Dodd, the political agent of Waziristan, 
was sitting outside his bungalow shortly after sunset with 
Captain Brown, and two other officers were dressing for 
dinner, when the assassin, who had concealed himself in a 
ditch on the flank of the bungalow, opened fire and shot 
Major Dodd and Captain Brown. Lieutenant Hickie, who 
apparently slipped out by the back door with a revolver in 
his hand intending to stalk the assassin, was killed on the spot, 
and three native constables were also killed before the assassin 
was shot. 


Meantime the fourth British officer, whose name is not dis- 
closed, had, with the help of a chowkidar, carried in Captain 
Brown, and, though himself unarmed, had again gone out and 
assisted Major Dodd into safety. Both Major Dodd and 
Captain Brown were mortally wounded and died shortly after- 
wards. The assassin proved to be Major Dodd’s orderly, who 
had been in his service for several years, and had been most 
valuable to him from his knowledge of Mahsud affairs. 
Major Dodd's chivalry in begging the fourth officer to attend 
to Captain Brown first, and the bravery of that unnamed hero 
and the chowkidar, are the bright features of a terrible story 
of inexplicable vengeance. For Major Dodd’s urgent orders to 
capture the assassin alive—* We must know who has put him 
up to this”—were rendered impossible of fulfilment by the 
ferocity of the assassin. In comment we will only say what 
we are sure the noble dead would wish us to say: Sls 
tombent les jeunes héros, la terre en produit de nowveauz. 


Speaking at Auckland, New Zealand, on Tuesday, Sir Ian 
Hamilton said that Australia and New Zealand were taking 
extraordinary precautions for defence, because distances were 
being shortened every day, and the Pacific was “the meeting- 
ground, not of nations, but of continents.” On that ocean it 
might be decided whether Europeans or Asiatics were to guide 
the destinies of the planet. Foreigners who lived on rice and 
monopolized business were invading British countries. This 
was a real danger. Sir Ian Hamilton is evidently much in 
sympathy with the Australasian point of view. A few days 
ago he announced—we welcome the news heartily—thbat, as a 
result of his experience of compulsory service in Australia 
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and New Zealand, he had considerably modified his objections 


to that system. Now perhaps he also appreciates, if he does _ 


not adopt, the Australasian opinion that from a naval stand- 
point the Anglo-Japanese Alliance is an insufficient protec- 
tion for Australasia. The Admiralty assumes it to be 
enough; assures Australians and New Zealanders that they 
are safe; and exhorts them to devote their naval enthusiasm 
to the support of the Imperial Squadron some thousands of 
miles away. But it is essential that the Dominions should 
have confidence, and this they have not got whether the 
Admiralty be right or not. A Conference has been asked for 
by Australia, and should, we think, be arranged. 


In the Commons yesterday week Mr. T. Davies moved the 
second reading of the Sunday Closing Bill, which sought to 
reduce the hours of sale of intoxicants to four in London and 
three outside, to increase the minimum distance for the bond- 
fide traveller from three to six miles, and to invest the Licensing 
Justices with new discretionary powers. Mr. A. Henderson, 
who seconded in a lukewarm speech, was careful to explain 
that he did so only on his individual responsibility, and 
because he thought that, though unsatisfactory in some 
respects, the Bill at least reduced the excessively long hours 
which barmaids, barmen, and others were obliged to work. 
Incidentally, he observed that he did not know whether the 
publicans or the moneylenders had been lobbying the harder 
to defeat the Bill during the past few days. 


Mr. G. H. Roberts, the Labour Member for Norwich, 
opposed the measure as “ unwarrantably interfering with the 
just liberties of a great class of deserving citizens,” maintain- 
ing that the real impulse behind the Bill was prohibition. Sir 
Thomas Whittaker, who supported the Bill, admitted that there 
ought to be legislation with regard to clubs, but argued that 
their influence for evil was exaggerated. Mr. Ellis Griffith gave 
the measure Ministerial benediction. After further speeches, 
the Bill was rejected by 198 to 176, or a majority of 22. 
We venture to predict that, if the Home Rule Bill passes and 
femains unrepealed, the Irish contingent will prove very 
useful to the liquor interest. 


Sir Thomas Whittaker contributes an interesting footnote 
to the inner history of the Bill in a letter to the Westminster 
Gazette, which had described the proposals as “ drastic,” 
and owned to feeling no regret at the rejection of the 
second reading. He ascribes the defeat of the Bill partly 
to the hostility and abstention of the Irish Nationalists, but 
chiefly to Ministerial apathy. “The Liberal Whips’ office 
did nothing”; and out of fourteen Cabinet Ministers sitting 
in the House of Commons, only three voted for the Bill. 
Hence his conclusion that unless “something very definite 
and practical” is done before the end of the Session, tem- 
perance people must make up their minds that, so far as this 
Government is concerned, they are living in a fool’s paradise. 
A clearer way of putting it is that the Government’s pre- 
tended sympathy for the temperance cause is part of that 
“ Organized Hypocrisy” to which we have before now drawn 
attention. 


On Monday in the House of Commons Mr. Lloyd George 
announced two changes in the Budget. The tax on unearned 
incomes between £300 and £500, instead of being raised from 
Is. 2d. to 1s. 4d., is to remain at 1s. 2d.; and on unearned 
incomes of £300 and under the tax will be reduced tols. He 
also promised to consider the hard case of estates where Settle- 
ment Estate Duty is paid, first by a widow who has been left 
a life interest, and again by the children when the estate 
passes to them. As regards the distribution of the new 
grants to local authorities, Mr. Lloyd George was asked 
many questions as to what will be done before the new 
valuation of property is completed. He expects that the 
valuation will be sufficiently advanced for the distribution of 
the money in the second half of 1915. Meanwhile provisional 
arrangements will be made, but he did not say what these 
would be. The only measures necessary this year, he said, will 
be the Finance Bill, a Revenue and Valuation Bill, and 
perhaps an Insurance Bill. For the rest, he chaffed Tariff 
Reformers on their silence. “Tariff Reform is still chained 
in its lonely kennel, and is not allowed to bark.” 


On Tuesday in the Commons Mr. Asquith made an 
important statement of his intentions. He moved to dispense 





with the Committee stages of the Home Rule, Welsh Chan 
and Plural Voting Bills. He abandoned all notion of a = 
ing the Home Rule Bill by suggestions under the Ne cag 
Act. Amendment must be achieved by a separate Bil] — 
Government in this matter would go “ one more step ies 
than they have ever gone before.” They would ask - 
House to pass the Home Rule Bill before Whitsuntide b 
they would “make themselves responsible” for iatededee 
an amending Bill which would be capable of being altered } 
the House. Mr. Bonar Law pointed out the impotence : 
Parliament under the Parliament Act. He saw leas hope * 
a settlement of the Irish question now than six months 
Unionists refused all responsibility for Home Rule, but a 
than have bloodshed they would help the Government to Pass 
such an amending Bill as would prevent civil war, 


Mr. Bonar Law has been blamed for being unsympathetic 
but, in our opinion, most unfairly. The operative part of bis 
speech shows that he has no sort of intention of wrecking an 
Exclusion settlement, provided, of course, that it will do 
what it professes to do—avoid civil war. No other amend. 
ing Bill is worth having. Mr. Balfour vebemently proteste 
against the plan of passing the Home Rule Bill before it was 
known what the amending Bill would contain. Mr. Redmond 
said he had heard Mr. Asquith’s statement with concern. “]f 
an amending Bill is introduced after the failure of peace 
negotiations, I hold myself free to deal with it.” With that 
momentous declaration we have dealt at length elsewhere. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday the Government 
had an unpleasant reminder of the precarious nature of their 
position. There was under discussion the Prime Minister's 
motion to suspend the eleven o'clock rule in regard to the 
Budget resolutions. The figures of the division were as 
follows: For the motion, 255; against, 234. The Govern- 
ment majority thus fell to 21. There are, of course, plenty 
of explanations to show that this falling away of the majority 
in a “snap” division means nothing, and so forth, but in reality 
it means a good deal. It means that the Government's 
supporters are now thinking more about the country and 
their constituencies than about Westminster. In spite of 
official denials, there is a feeling that Dissolution cannot 
long be delayed, and when once that feeling gets into the air 
a situation is created inimical to the steady maintenance of 
Government majorities. In all probability the Government 
will avoid an accident. At the same time, it is impossible 
to deny that there is a good deal of risk of a sudden 
catastrophe. Remember also that there are many more 
Liberal members who hate the Budget than are willing to 
say soin public. That, of course, is nothing new. Govern- 
ments have often come to grief, apparently on some outside 
question, when new taxation was the real cause of defeat. 

We are glad to see that the British Weekly stands firmly 
to its previous declaration on the subject of the time-limit. 
That declaration has been ignored by most of the Liberal 
Press, but the Star sought to discount it as “ platitudinous,” 
on the ground that the time-limit does not mean that Ulster 
will be coerced into Home Rule at the end of six years, and 
that “the Ulster counties may be as free to choose in 1921 
as they are in 1914.” To this the British Weekly replies in & 
passage which we quote in its entirety :— 

“They will be, but that is not the meaning of the six years’ 
limit as construed by Nationalists. What they mean is that st 
the end of six years Protestant Ulster, willing or unwilling, s 
come under the Dublin Parliament. What we say is that, after 
their great concession of the six years’ interval, there is no 
stopping short of an option when the six years are ended. Such 
an option would be in the very best interests of Nationalism. It 
will give them a fair chance of wooing and winning Protestant 
Ulster, whereas as long as the shadow of possible coercion lingers 
in the air, there will be no approximation, but rather a fiercer 
hostility.” 

This comment shows both honesty and common-sense, and 
we believe it expresses the inner convictions of all moderate 
Liberals. 


We have dealt elsewhere so fully with the Irish situation 
that we shall do no more here than chronicle the movement 
amongst a section of Liberals which bas been pompously 
described as a Liberal “ revolt.” On Thursday a deputation of 
the members who are supposed to be in revolt, because the 
Government did not breathe out sufficient fire and slaughter 
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inst the gun-runner, waited on Mr. Asquith, who, under the 
geal of secrecy, is said to have made “a candid statement” to 
them about the position of the Government. This the deputa- 
tion were pleased tosay was “ satisfactory for the present.” We 
wonder whether it has ever occurred to the deputation to try to 
sit down and state in black-and-white what it is exactly they 
accuse the gun-runners of doing. It is all very well to be 
angry, but general annoyance is not sufficient ground for a 
criminal indictment in a country where lése-majesté against 
Ministers is not yet a crime. 


Cobbett’s views on economics and the freedom of the indi- 
yidual are much at a discount just now, but the following 
remarks—to be found on the last page of a cheap reissue of 
the Rural Rides just published by Nelson and Sons (6d. net)— 
are worth noticing in connexion with the present Budget. 
The Lord Howick of the day, at the end of a speech, had 
declared that Reform “was only the means to an end, and 
that the end was cheap government.” Here is Cobbett’s 
comment :— 

“Good! stand to that, my Lord, and, as you are now married, 
pray let the country fellows and girls marry, too ; let us have 
cheap government, and I warrant you that there will be room for 
us all, and plenty for us to eat and drink. It is the drones, and 
not the bees, that are too numerous; it is the vermin who live 
upon the taxes, and not those who work to raise them, that we 
want to get rid of. Weare keeping fifty thousand tax-eaters to 
breed gentlemen and ladies for the industrious and laborious to 
keep. These are the opinions which I promulgate ; and whatever 

our flatterers may say to the contrary, and whatever feelsofical 
stuff Brougham and his rabble of writers may put forth, these 
opinions of mine will finally prevail.” 
With our £210,000,000 Budget we have certainly travelled a 
long way from “cheap government.” Nevertheless, we cannot 
help believing that there will some day be a revolution in 
favour of it, and against adding to those whom Cobbett, with 
his somewhat broad taste in invective, calls “the vermin who 
live upon the taxes.” To him the army of officials was the 
army of drones. 


Monday’s papers publish the Report of a deputation, 
consisting of four Unionists and four Liberals, which left 
Manchester for Cork on the 2nd inst. and returned on the 
10th. The deputation, who visited Cork, Youghal, Queens- 
town, Bandon, Kinsale, Dublin, Sligo, Enniskillen, and 
Belfast, were impressed in the South by the evidences of 
the splendid benefits derived from the Wyndham Act. 
They note the continued existence of boycotting in Cork 
and Sligo, and contrast the incredible squalor of the 
slums and the exorbitant rates of Dublin with low rates 
and good housing in Enniskillen. They found “at all 
times the Nationalists difficult to converse with, reluctant 
to discuss the question, and unable to suggest any 
definite practical and business advantages that would be 
derived from Home Rule.” Finally, in Belfast they were 
struck by the many evidences of prosperity and efficient 
government, but most of all by the “absolute sincerity 
and resolute determination of the men—Liberals, Noncon- 
formists, and Trade Unionists—who have dropped all party, 
denominational, or trade differences in order to present a solid 
and unbroken resistance to Home Rule.” The Report concludes 
with an appeal to all parties for a settlement by consent, and 
expresses the conviction that an honourable peace cannot be 
arrived at by the passing of the Home Rule Bill. The 
Manchester Liberals, we may add, disown the four Liberals— 
on the principle, we may suppose, that they could not be 
Liberals, or they would not have been so open to conviction. 


Whatever doubt may be cast on the credentials of these 
four Manchester Liberals, the facts on which the Report they 
have signed is based are unassailable. An even more notable 
sign of the awakening of the Liberal conscience comes from 
Scotland, where the President of the Ardrossan Liberal 
Association, in a letter addressed to the Glasgow Herald of 
Friday, the 8th inst., warns his fellow-Liberals against the 
dangers of coercing Ulster in language equally remarkable for 
its courage, its eloquence, and its good sense. Mr. Shearer, a 
lifelong Liberal brought up in the school of Gladstone and 
Bright, finds the great bulk of his party in danger of forget- 
ting the essential principles of Liberalism itself. He notes the 
glaring inconsistency of those who see a potent argument in 
favour of the grant of Home Rule in the number of Coercion 
Acts in the past, and yet urge the Government to apply to 





Ulster measures of coercion compared with which all former 
Acts of that nature rolled into one would be but as a molehill 
compared to a mountain. He notes that Ministers, while 
prepared light-heartedly to plunge into civil war, recoil in 
dismay from taking the verdict of the people. “Is 
Liberalism,” he asks, “become a Juggernaut, rolling ruth- 
lessly onwards and relentlessly crushing everything that 
happens tv obstruct its path? I say that those who would 
thrust Nationalist rule down the throat of Ulster at the point 
of the bayonet are no true Liberals, but are infected with a 
spirit of tyranny and despotism which is utterly hostile to the 
genius of Liberalism and is a negation of its fundamental 
principles.” He ends by declaring that the only way for 
Liberalism to escape the reproach of having sacrificed Ulster 
to party exigencies is to grant Exclusion to Ulster. 


The question of the relation of the Press and gambling 
was discussed at the Dublin Yearly Meeting of the Society of 
Friends. From the report which appears in the Friend of 
the 8th inst. we learn that the subject was introduced by Mr. 
S. H. Newsom, who referred to the action of some members 
of the London Yearly Meeting in promoting newspapers which 
encouraged the practice of betting and gambling. Though it 
had not been customary for the Dublin Yearly Meeting to 
discuss matters relative to the discipline of the London 
Yearly Meeting, the two were so much identified that what 
affected the credit and reputation of the one touched also the 
credit and reputation of the other. This fellow-feeling had 
led to a sense of humiliation in view of the action referred 
to and the comments of the public Press on the matter. An 
even stronger view was expressed by Mr. James N. Richardson, 
who observed that this was not a case of an inexperienced 
young man acting from impulse; these were good men who 
somehow had brought themselves to justify actions through 
which lives and homes might be ruined, in the hope of good 
results. The fair honour of the Society, he declared, had 
been smirched. Further discussion was closed, not without 
protest, on the understanding that the Epistle Committee 
should include a paragraph referring to the matter in the 
draft of the Epistle to London. The Friends are not “ flyers” 
—e pur si muove. 


The vacancy at Grimsby caused by the death of Sir 
George Doughty has been filled by the return of the Unionist 
candidate. Polling took place on Tuesday, the figures being : 
Mr. T. G. Tickler (U.), 8,471; Mr. A. Bannister (L.), 8,193; 
Unionist majority, 278. At the last General Election in 
December, 1910, Sir George Doughty was returned by a 
majority of 698. On Tuesday the election was fought on an 
electorate numbering 2,659 more voters, the total poll being 
1,556 larger. The main issue was Home Rule, and, in view of 
the strong claims of Mr. Bannister as a fisherman and a 
Grimsby man, the result is decidedly satisfactory. It is absurd 
to represent the Unionist cause as anti-democratic when more 
than half of the votes polled in so eminently democratic a 
constituency as Grimsby are cast for the Unionist candidate. 

Much interest has been caused during the week by the 
working model of a “flying train” which the inventor, M. 
Bachelet, is showing in London. Primarily it is intended 
for conveying postal packets, and it is suggested that a 
speed of three hundred miles an hour might be obtained. 
The train is lifted bodily into the air by magnetic repulsion 
provided by electric coils. Spectators have been unable to 
push down an object exposed to the magnetic repulsion of 
the coils. When the train is in the air it is drawn forward 
by magnetic attraction. Over the track of the repelling or 
lifting coils there are arches of electro-magnets which supply 
the attractive force. As the train reaches each arch that 
arch is de-energized. The train is thus pulled from arch to 
arch and the speed depends on the magnetic energy exerted. 
The electric forces here employed have, of course, been 
known for a long time, but M. Bachelet’s invention is the 
first attempt to put them to commercial uses. Whether the 
invention would work on a large scale is, perhaps, doubtful; 
but it is still more doubtful whether it would pay even if 
it would work. We do not forget, however, that the “toy” 
argument was used about telegraphs and telephones. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Jan. 29th. 
Consols (2)) were on Friday 75}—Friday week 74j. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A TRIANGULAR WAR. 


i the dull, commonplace mind of the Saxon the notion 

of a triangular battle has always presented con- 
siderable difficulties. He is inclined to think that there can 
only be two sides to a fight, and that if there are a greater 
number of sets of combatants they must, temporarily at 
any rate, compose their cross-differences. The more 
nimble-witted Celt, however, finds little embarrassment in 
the idea of a “ triple duel,” or, at any rate, of a triangular 
campaign. Indeed, his history affords him an excellent 
example. Unless we are greatly mistaken, a triangular 
campaign was actually conducted in Ireland during the 
Great Rebellion. There were then three armies in Ireland— 
one the Nationalist army of Owen O'Neill, the second the 
English Royalist army of the King, and thirdly a Parlia- 
mentary Cromwellian army. Each of these armies ranged 
through Ireland, and when one of them came up with 
either of the other two, they fought impartially. It 
really looks as if in the Parliamentary arena we were 
going to see something very like this. Mr. Redmond’s 
speech denouncing the plan of his ally, the Prime Minister, 
showed far more bitterness and antagonism than have ever 
been shown before by the Irish leader. He said, in far 
plainer terms than are usual in the case of Parliamentary 
triends, that he could be no party to an amending Bill, 
and that he disliked the whole suggestion and thought it 
unnecessary. No doubt he did. From his point of view, 
what Mr. Asquith was proposing to do was to give bim his 
pound of flesh by means of the Home Rule Bill, and then 
to take a quarter of a pound back, and that the prime 
cut, by means of an amending Bill. 

But though Mr. Redmond may openly threaten Mr. 
Asquith, and has evidently succeeded in frightening a 
section of the Liberal Party—witness the meeting of 
Liberal M.P.’s over which Mr, Neil Primrose presided— 
we are by no means sure that so astute a Parliamentary 
strategist as the Prime Minister will be frightened. 
Mr. Redmond may say that he will turn out the Govern- 
ment the moment he has got his Home Rule Bill, 
but can he carry out his threat? In the first place, 
it is evident that Mr. Asquith is going to keep the 
Bills very close together. The consequences of this are 
worth noting. To begin with, Mr. Redmond clearly 
cannot defeat the Government on the amending Bill, pro- 
vided that the Unionists are satisfied with it. For that 
weasure their support would enormously outweigh the 
opposition of Mr. Redmond’s eighty followers. ‘I’o this 
Mr. Redmond may reply : “No doubt I cannot upset the 
amending Bill, but if the Government pass it I shall take 
the first opportunity of putting them in a minority in 
order to revenge myself upon them for their duplicity.” 
That sounds very well; but suppose Mr. Asquith so 
arranges his programme that he gets all his controversial 
measures through before the Home Rule Bill and the 
amending Bill are finally passed. In that case Mr. Redmond 
may not find an opportunity to upset the Government 
from motives of revenge. In other words, the prorogation 
will follow immediately upon the simultaneous passage of 
the Home Rule Bill and of the amending Bill. During 
the recess Mr. Redmond’s votes are not wanted. No 
doubt Mr. Redmond might move a vote of censure upon 
the Government the day before the prorogation, when 
Mr. Asquith’s tactics had become obvious; but, however 
angry he was, he would probably not care to do this. 
For it is essential for him to have a friendly Govern- 
ment in power while the Home Rule Bill is coming 
into operation. The only result of his upsetting the 
Government out of revenge would be that there must be 
an immediate General Election under conditions which 
would make a Liberal defeat absolutely certain. If the 
Irish Party were to turn the Government out by a hostile 
vote in Parliament, they would have to follow up that 
vindictive act by also asking the Irish voters in all the 
English and Seotch boroughs to vote against the Govern- 
ment, with the consequent loss of a considerable number 
of Liberal seats. The result, in any case, of a General 
Election under the conditions of open war between the 
Nationalists and the Liberal Home Rulers must be 
the return of a substantial Unionist majority.. But the 





first act of such « majority i einai fines sane 
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The truth is, Mr. Redmond is in a cleft stick and 
apparently he is beginning to understand it. The mome t 
the Home Rule Bill is passed his immediate Parliamentar 
power is gone—provided, of course, that Mr. Asquith 
is willing to make reasonable concessions to the Ulstermen 
That Mr. Asquith is prepared to make such concessions 
is, we think, pretty obvious from the form in which 
he announced his intention to bring in an amending Bij} 
He did not speak at all as if the amending Bill were to be 
something small or strictly circumscribed, which the 
Unionists must take or leave for what it was worth. Op 
the contrary, he hinted very plainly that, even if the Bij} 
were introduced in a narrow shape, it might be expanded 
so as to secure a genuine peace. No wonder Mr. Redmond 
was frightened by such expressions. The natural inter. 
pretation of Mr. Asquith’s words is that he will, to 
begin with, confine his amending Bill to the proposal 
which he made for Exclusion by counties, but that, if 
the House of Commons likes, it can be expanded into 
something a good deal more generous. Under existing 
conditions such expansion would be natural—nay, inevit. 
able. It is heap not worth Mr. Asquith’s or any- 
body’s while to pass an amending Bill which would be 
inadequate. The whole object of such a Bill is to secure 
peace. This means that the Bill must satisfy the men of 
Ulster, and give them assurances which will induce them to 
lay down their arms. But we know that no such satis. 
faction can be given to them unless at least six counties are 
exempted by a “ clean cut,” or unless a Referendum be taken 
in the homogeneous area formed by those counties. Further, 
there must be no limit of time to the Exclusion except the 
inevitable limit of “ until Parliament shall otherwise direct,” 
In fine, the amending Bill cannot, if it is to be worth 
more than the paper it is written upon, contain less than this 
irreducible minimum ; and it may very well happen that, 
when they come to details, the Government may see that, 
if they are obliged to exclude the six counties, it might be 
safer to treat the whole of Ulster as one area. In truth, 
the adoption of the policy of an amending Bill, for which Mr, 
Asquith has now given a solemn Parliamentary pledge, 
must surely mean that the Cabinet are prepared to make 
peace with Ulster. But making peace with Ulster means 
the abolition of the time-limit and the exclusion of at 
least the six counties which constitute the homo- 
geneous Protestant Ulster. Anything less means war, 
not peace. 

We shall be told, no doubt, by Liberal critics that all 
we have been writing is far too optimistic from the 
Unionist point of view, and that things will turn out 
very differently. ‘ What Mr. Asquith will do,” it will be 
urged, “ will be something of this kind. To begin with, 
he will produce what the Unionists will call an inadequate 
amending Bill, and, when he is told that it is inadequate 
for the purposes of preventing civil war, he will say that 
he can go no farther and that his last word has been 
spoken. This will get him out of his difficulty with the 
Nationalists. The amending Bill will have to be dropped, 
and Mr. Asquith will re-embrace Mr. Redmond, and so 
be able to carry on for another year.” If it is objected 
“How about the coercion of Ulster?” the answer 
which we understand many Liberals are prepared to give 
is something of this kind: “It is true that Mr. Asquith 


-eannot coerce Ulster at the present moment, owing to 


the impossibility of getting the Army to move. As soon, 
however, as the Ulstermen have proclaimed their Provi- 
sional Government, they will either let their scheme 
become ridiculous, or else take some headstrong action 
which will put them utterly in the wrong with public 
opinion here, and lead to breaches of the peace which will 
make the use of the Army imperative, not nominally to 
coerce Ulster, but to restore order. Ulster having thus 
given herself away, Mr. Asquith will be able either to 
appeal at once to the country to give him a mandate for 
forcing Ulster under the Home Rule Bill, or else to carry on 
without such an appeal, owing to the disgust shown by 
moderate men at the lawlessness of the Ulster Provisional 
Government.” 

If the Liberals seriously entertain such a theory as this 
in regard to coming events, we would advise them to dis- 
abuse their minds of it as soon as possible. We are not 
in the secrets of the Ulstermen and do not know their 
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Jans. Of one thing, however, we are certain—they will do 


: ‘sh. That we have ground for the faith that 
nothing mad by the fact that during two years of 
- =e provocation they have never once committed a 
oes or in the very least delivered themselves into 
theit enemies’ hands by rashness or folly. If we know 
anvthing of Sir Edward Carson and his followers, the Pro- 
yisional Government—which, by the way, already exists, 
o needs no sensational setting-up—will not take 
rovocative action. They will not seize Govern- 
ment property, or attempt to turn the soldiers out of 
Belfast, or take any other unwise step What they are 
much more likely to do, and what the Government will find 
much more embarrassing, will be to organize—and no one 
can say that they are inefficient at organization—a grand 
scheme of passive resistance. A strong Unionist Govern- 
ment found great difficulty in dealing with the “ Plan of 
Campaign” on isolated Irish estates. How would the 
present Government manage if they were faced in Ulster 
with a universal strike against the payment of the Imperial 

xes ? 

a us suppose that the Provisional Government re- 
quested not only individual taxpayers, but all public 
companies over which Covenanters had control, in 
future not to pay Income Tax or Super Tax to the 
Government, but to pay the same into a special fund, 
placed very possibly in a French bank, and thus out of 
reach of the arm of the Imperial Government. [The 
object of paying into a special fund would, of course, 
be to afford proof that the Ulstermen did not wish to 
escape their liabilities as citizens, but that they were 
determined while their grievances remained unredressed 
not to contribute to funds which would be used for driving 
them under the Dublin Parliament.] The Government 
must then either “‘take it lying down,” or be forced to 
enter upon a series of civil prosecutions in order to obtain 
payment of taxes. In many instances they would have to 
bring their actions before Ulster juries. Every case would, 
of course, be appealed against till it reached the House of 
Lords, and every process of execution or distress would be 
disputed to the legal limit. No doubt the loss and incon- 
venience to the people of Ulster would be terrible, but it 
is a loss and inconvenience which we are sure they are 
quite prepared to stand. Remember, too, that the special 
fund of which we have spoken would be quite sufficient 
to prevent the victimization of individuals. They could be 
amply compensated in the matter of pecuniary loss. The 
Ulstermen, of course, can see these facts as well as we 
can, and we may be certain that the Provisional Govern- 
ment are not going to play into the hands of the Liberals 
by an overt act, but will show the Imperial Government 
that, just as they cannot put down the Covenanters by 
physical force, so they will not be able to wear them down 
by delay or by provoking them to overt acts of rebellion 
when they have such a potent weapon at their command as 
a strike against taxes. Passive resistance by a whole 
community is probably irresistible in any case. When 
it is supported by one hundred thousand well-drilled 
and well-armed men it can only be put down by Turkish 
methods—by killing everybody who disobeys. But, as 
we know, the Government are not prepared to kill the 
Covenanters, or, at any rate, to kill them in sufficiently 
large numbers. As we have said again and again, you 
cannot argue with armed men. You must either kill them 
or give intothem. This Mr. Asquith knows, and this is 
why he is bound to pass an amending Bill, and an amend- 
ing Bill which is adequate for its work. 

As things are at the moment, the position of the out- 
and-out Home Rulers—the people who want the Bill, the 
whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill, and would like to give 
Mr. Redmond his whole pound of flesh, and will only offer 
Exclusion if it is so inadequate as to be certain of rejection 
—seems hopeless. On the present lines they are beaten, 
and the exclusion of at least six counties, without a 
time-limit, holds the field as the only bulwark against 
civil war. To put it in another way, this is the only 
condition under which the Governmeut and Nationalist 
Ireland can put Home Rule into operation. There is 
only one chance still left for the extreme Home 
Rulers, and that is that the Unionists may be unwise 
enough to overdo their partial victory, for such it really 
18, and, misjudging the course of events, say that they can 
now destroy the whole Home Rule project, and, to use a 
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Hibernianism, can exclude not only Ulster but all Ireland 
from the operation of the Home Rule Bill. If they reject 
all compromise—and we are sorry to say that there isa 
minority, though only a minority, of the Unionist Party 
advocating such a course at this moment—a fatal blunder 
will have been committed. The only result of such an 
overreaching policy will be a strong and sudden revulsion 
of moderate public opinion against the Unionists. If the 
Unionists were now to refuse to come to any agreement in 
the matter of Exclusion, and were to take up the line that 
they have got the Government at their mercy, the result 
would be that British public opinion generally would say 
that asa party they were hopeless, that some settlement 
of the Irish question must be arrived at, and that, if 
the Unionists cannot agree to a compromise, then the 
Government policy, even if it is bad per se, must go 
forward, be the consequences what they may. 

Happily, we are not really very much afraid of the 
Unionist Intransigeants being able to destroy a settle- 
ment. As soon as the Home Rule Bill is passed and an 
amending Bill is introduced, there must be an agreement 
among all sections of the Unionist Party to exclude 
the six counties, or maybe the whole of Ulster. Here 
the Ulstermen, led by Sir Edward Carson, will dominate 
the situation. We have no fear of their statesmanship 
breaking down. They, we feel sure, will recognize that in all 
the circumstances they must take the certainty of the second- 
best—i.e., of a reasonable system of Exclusion—rather than 
gamble for what we, of course, admit in the abstract would 
be much better—i.e., the destruction of the whole scheme. 
The Ulstermen will not, we believe, run the risk of an 
appeal being made to the country on the ground that they 
and the Unionists are utterly impossible, and that, after 
having talked for two years about the Exclusion of Ulster, 
now that it is offered them they will not look at it. 
They will prefer to put themselves right with public opinion 
either by accepting a bond-jide proposal for the permanent 
exclusion of the six counties, or else by taking up the very 
favourable position which they would hold were they to 
show themselves willing to accept a reasonable scheme and 
were the Government to refuse it. 

We have never recommended the policy of Exclusion as 
a wrecking measure. At the same time, we have always 
kept in mind the fact that in all probability Exclusion, if 
honestly pressed for on its merits as the only means of 
avoiding civil war, will in the end lead to the destruction 
of the Home Rule Bill, and we are still of that opinion. 
This is a fact which every Unionist has a right to remember, 
even though, as we have said, his prime object is the 
avoidance of civil war. He has every right to say: “ The 
policy of Exclusion will at the worst avoid the appalling 
horrors of civil war, and at the best it may prove a means 
of convincing the country that Home Rule is in truth an 
impossibility, and that the Union remains the only true 
way of regulating the pulitical relations between the two 
islands.” In other words, it may prove that Home Rule is 
an impossibility because the Home Rulers will not have it 
except under conditions which involve civil war—and, 
therefore, only at a price which no sane man will pay. 
Mr. Redmond’s speech on Tuesday shows that he is still 
inspired by the feeling “Home Rule for all Ireland or 
nothing!” He in effect told the Commons that he has no 
use for Home Rule unless he can have it under conditions 
which involve the coercion of Ulster. Therefore, it may 
well be that he cannot have it at all. Im any case, the 
proper way for Unionists to handle the situation is to 
make it clear what are the conditions which will alone 
prevent civil war. Let them offer to abide by the com- 
promise of a “clean cut” for the six counties or for Ulster 
as a whole, without a time-limit, and loyally accept the 
result—whether it be Home Rule for the South and 
West, but with the guarantee of a Unionist garrison in 
the North of Ireland holding hostages for good behaviour, 
or else the overthrow of the whole Home Rule card castle. 

We can never write upon the Home Rule problem 
without coming back in the end to the central point. 
What we and every good citizen ought to be striving for at 
the present moment is to avoid civil war. That is the supreme 
end, that is the governing factor, that is the prime essential. 
We must be content with many second-bests and many partial 
solutions of the problem if we can attain the supreme good 
of preventing what Mr. Churchill spoke 80 lightly of as 
“bloodshed, even on an extensive scale.” 
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THE MARK OF THE TYRANT. 


__ is an infallible mark by which you may know 

tyrants and men of tyrannical temper. It is the 
Llind rage into which they fall when their will is crossed— 
when they find that there are things which they cannot 
do, even though the powers they wield are in theory 
absolute and irresistible. When the tyrant, be he an 
isolated autocrat or the member of some junta or com- 
mittee, the controller of a majority in a representative 
Assembly or a Caesarean Dictator, is thus disillusioned, he 
bellows like an angry bull, and, head down and with 
bloodshot eyes, seeks something on which to wreak his 
vengeance, careless of all considerations except the desire 
to strike and kill. That is exactly the frame of mind into 
which the more extreme and violent section of the Liberal 
Party have been thrown by recent events. Their will was 
crossed by the action of the cavalry (men and officers) at 
the Curragh. Since then they have been raging as only 
the tyrannical can rage, whether Eastern sultans or Jacobin 
committeemen. They thought that the will of the House 
of Commons was now absolutely supreme, or subject only 
to the time-limit of the Parliament Act—-and then 
suddenly they came up against something which was 
stronger, something which could not be cajoled or bullied. 
It might please and amuse a cynic to note the frenzy 
of the checked despot when he finds that what he 
imagined was a mere mechanical instrument has 
thoughts and feelings, and that the British Army is 
not the slave Army for which his soul craves, an Army 
which will act like Turkish Janissaries, but, instead, is an 
Army of Englishmen. For ourselves, we are bound to 
confess that this is a loathsome and degrading exhibition. 
It causes in us, not amusement, but a positive sense of 
nausea. 

A notable example of the bellowings and buttings of the 
infuriated Jacobin bull is to be found in The Soldier and 
the Citizen, a pamphlet just issued by Mr. John Ward, 
M.P. (T. Fisher Unwin, Is. net). Mr. Ward is possessed 
of no small literary ability, and writes, so far as words 


and style go, with all the graces and artifices of a practised 


and cultivated pen. But his literary skill cannot hide the 
fury of the baulked tyrant—the fury which has again 
and again, as history shows, caused the sycophant’s 
dagger to relieve the bitterness of a master’s Tenppetet- 
ment, as when it moved Henry II. to give vent to the 
words which slew Becket at the altar. Uncontrolled rage 
is always contemptible, and no better example of this 
truism can be found than Mr. Ward’s pamphlet. If what 
he says is true, or even if he believes it to be true, then Mr. 
Ward cuts the most craven and ignoble figure that it is 
possible to conceive. His heady outpourings show that 
he has not the courage of his opinions. He can rage 
and roar, can prove his willingness to wound, but he 
clearly dare not do more. He is very fond of vaticinating 
about democracy and the great things that he and his 
party are going to do in the future, but one “ smells the 
parasite through the prophet.” Here is the party hack, 
the braggadocio of politics, who will not back his words by 
action. He will curse, but he will not smite; he will 
bring charges, but he will not make them good. 

Here is the proof of what we say. Mr. Ward’s 
first chapter is entitled “Seducing the Army.” That 
chapter is, in effect, an accusation levelled against the 
Unionist Party and the Unionist leaders of having 
seduced the troops at the Curragh, and induced them 
to disobey lawful orders and to abandon their duties 
as soldiers—we will not say as good citizens, because Mr. 
Ward’s conception of the soldier is the slave conception, 
the man who will thrust with his bayonet or fire his rifle 
like an automatic machine. If Mr. Ward’s accusation is 
true, what in heaven’s name does he mean by support- 
ing as he does the present Government? According to 
his view, they are convicted of allowing a gross crime 
against the State to pass without punishment. If the 
Unionist leaders and other members of the Unionist 
Party were, as Mr. Ward alleges, guilty of doing what 
was done by Mr. Tom Mann and Mr. Frederick Crowley 
during the railway strike, why are they not prosecuted as 
the Government prosecuted the men just named? Why is 
Mr. Ward ready to go on lending his vote to keep in office 
a Government who, on his own showing, will prosecute 
the poor man and the Trade Unionist and let off the rich 





and the high-born? Mr. Ward’s pamphlet is full of 
insinuations about high-born ladies underminin th 
loyalty of the officers. But if this is so why on tl : 

a - - les » hey 
not placed in the dock? Again, if the officers refugea to 
obey orders, why are they not dismissed from the Arm 

d punished for their offence? Wh y 
and punisl ence y are they not 
court-martialled and made an example of by a Govern 
ment who, according to Mr. Ward, have the vast majority 
of the people of this country behind them ? y 

If we assume Mr. Ward’s facts, his is the most tremendous 
indictment that has ever been brought against the present 
Government. He ought never to rest till he has made them 
bring the offenders to book. But instead of arraigni 
the Government for supineness and insisting upon their 
taking action, he by his speeches and his votes in the House 
of Commons lends a servile support to Ministers, and 
helps them to maintain a policy which he must regard as 
the condonation of a crime. Tie alleged criminals are 
to be raged at, but nobody must venture to touch them for 
fear of losing votes ! 

Let us turn from a spectacle so unpleasant as that 
we have just described to the realities which underlig 
Mr. Ward’s farrago of sophistry, bluff, and humbug, 
Why, in truth, dv the Government not prosecute the 
Ulstermen and the Unionist leaders for seducing the Army ? 
Because no such seduction occurred. Because no plot or 
conspiracy was ever formed to induce the Army to 
disobey orders, or, in fact, todo, or not do, anything. But, 
it will be urged, the Army, or a section of it, did do, 
or not do, something. Undoubtedly it did, just as it did 
in the time of James II. over a very similar quarrel, and 
as we hope it always will when anyone seeks to make 
it the instrument, not of the will of the people, but of a 
clique of log-rolling tyrants. The next question we 
must ask is—Why did the Government not deal with 
the officers at the Curragh in a way which should 
have seemed inevitable? Why, if the action of the 
cavalry was disloyal, did the Government not bring them 
to the punishment which they deserved? The answer 
is the answer which must be given when we ask why 
James II. did not bring Marlborough and the Protestant 
officers to book the moment he saw that the Army at 
Hounslow was not going to prove a willing instrument 
for the establishment of a Roman Catholic tyranny in 
these islands. 

The present Government could not dismiss or court- 
martial the officers at the Curragh or treat the Army toa 
Pride’s Purge, which would have left only officers and men 
willing to accept the slave Army theory, because they knew 
that the country would not support them in such action. 
The Cabinet were up against something which was too 
strong for them. They found that there were limits to the 
power even of an unchecked Single Chamber, and, being 
men of the world with some sense of political reason still 
left in them, they determined that, like plenty of Govern- 
ments before them, they must yield, however disagreeable 
they might find it, to the inevitable. Again and again 
statesmen, though naturally enough they do not talk about 
it much after it has happened, have had to cut their coats 
according to the cloth of public opinion. A capital example 
is to be found in what happened when the Duke of 
Wellington was in 1832 for ten days the actual, if not the 
nominal, ruler of England. Theagtory of what then 
occurred is told in a very striking article entitled “ The 
Struggle for Freedom ” contributed by Mr. Harold Cox, 
the editor of the Edinburgh Review, to the current number 
of that periodical. It may be remembered that “the 
political unions” in 1831 had raised a force of something 
like two hundred thousand men in the Midlands and the 
North, and entered into a Solemn League and Covenant 
to devote themselves and their children to their “ country’s 
cause.” In May, 1832, when the House of Lords threw 
out the Reform Bill, Lord Grey resigned, and the Duke of 
Wellington received the King’s command to form 4 
Ministry. The Duke's idea, like that of Mr. Ward, was 
to use the soldiers and stand no nonsense, and accordingly 
orders were sent to the barracks at Birmingham that 
the Scots Greys “should be daily and nightly booted and 
saddled, with ball cartridge ready for use at a moments 
notice.” 

Then something happened which made the Duke of 
Wellington recognize that the game was up. He found 
that the Army was not a slave Army, and could not be 
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to act against the reformers. Here is the 
passage quoted in the Edinburgh Review from Miss 
Martineau’s History of the Thirty Years’ Peace which 
describes what happened. A better example of how history 
repeats itself it is difficult to imagine :— 

“Letters were found in streets of the town, which declared in 
temperate language that the Greys would do their duty if called 
af suppress riot, or any kind of outrage, but that they would 
—" act if called upon to put down a peaceful public meeting or to 
hinder the conveyance to London of any petition, by any number 
of eable persons. Some of these letters contained the strongest 
entreaties to the people of Birmingham to keep the peace, that 
they might not compel their sympathising friends among the 
Greys to act against them. Letters containing similar avowals 
were sent to the King, to the Duke of Wellington, and to Lord 
Hill at the War Office.” 


Perturbed Liberals who find it inconvenient that 
Unionists should hold the views that we and the bulk of 
Unionists hold in regard to the behaviour of the Army, and 
who find the clothes of the tyrant something of a misfit, 
in their agitation and discomfort ask querulously whether 
the Unionists may not some day find their policy as 
regards the Army very inconvenient. We are not in the 
least alarmed by such inquiries. We devoutly hope, 
if a Unionist Government are ever mad enough to try to 
do anything comparable to what the Liberal Government 
are now trying to do, that once more the Army will save 
the situation by refusing to be an instrument of pure 
tyranny, and will maintain that, though when they became 
soldiers they had to resign some of the privileges 
of citizens, they did not forfeit the last and supreme 
right—the right to say that there are some things which 
it is beyond the power of the State todo. For example, it 
is quite possible that, if we go on with an unchecked Single 
Chamber, some day the Socialists may “corner” the 
Legislature and endow us with a system of compulsory 
arbitration in the matter of strikes, under which the 
strikers will be forced to obey the decision of a Court, 
and may be peremptorily ordered to go back to work 
under conditions settled by the Judges, though the men 
declare they will rather starve than accept them. No doubt 
in that event the advocates of the slave Army will invoke 
the use of the military to enforce the decision of the 
Arbitration Court upon the men. In a case of that kind 
the Army will, we feel sure, respectfully decline to deprive 
men of their fundamental right to say whether they will 
or will not work at a particular trade. 
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THE LIMITS TO THE POWERS OF 
GOVERNMENT. 


\ J E have already written at too great length on the 

theme of Mr. Ward’s gasconading pamphlet. We 
must, however, before we leave the train of thought which 
it has set in motion, point out a truth which, though very 
disagreeable to the party politician, should never be 
banished from the minds of true statesmen. Just as 
there are things which the private man cannot do with 
his own property, in spite of the apparently absolute 
rule that a man can do what he likes with his own 
if he keeps within the strict letter of the law, so there 
are things which no Government can do, even if they 
have a hundred Acts of Parliament to back them up, 
and technically have every right to make their will 
executive and dominant—things in regard to which it 
is quite useless to plead that “ the Court awards it and the 
law doth give it.” There is a higher Jaw of necessity which 
disallows it. This-fact was forcibly brought home to the 
present writer by a conversation which he once had with 
a great penological expert and prison authority. 

We were suggesting a scheme of prison reform under 
which the authorities would be given complete power of 
differentiating between prisoners, modifying their sentences 
at will, and making use of a system of rewards and 
punishments in order to push as far as possible the 
principle that the reform of the criminal is the essential 
in all penal matters. The expert’s reply was roughly 
as follows: “ Your theory is excellent, and probably 
would produce important results, but it could not be 
carried out in the way you propose. The prisoners 
Would not agree to it. They would think it unjust and 
Would resist it to the uttermost.” To this we urged, as 
most men would, that prisoners cannot be choosers 
such matters, and that in their penal servitude they 








must submit to whatever was ordained by those in authority, 
“There you make a great mistake,” came the answer, 
“There is a limit to the things you can do even with 
prisoners. Though it may act faintly as a rule, public 
opinion has its effect here as elsewhere, and must be 
considered. There are limits beyond which even prison 
authorities cannot go, especially if you waken in the 
mind of the prisoner the sense that he is being treated 
with injustice or arbitrarily, and not by some rule which 
he understands, and which therefore commands his 
obedience. There are things which he will not allow you 
to do, and you will find out that you have to consider 
and shape your course to no small extent by this fact.” 

That, at any rate for the present writer, was what 
Bacon calls a _ luciferous or light-bearing saying. 
Though the Radical may dream that, if only he can 
keep the compact Liberal majority, he is more like a god 
than a man,and Parliament can do whatever its resolutions 
resolve, he is mistaken. There are forces before which even 
Mr. Ward will find he must bow his head. One of 
them, as James IJ. found, as the Duke of Wellington 
found, as Mr. Asquith has found, and as all rulers in 
future will find, is that there are things which an Army 
when it is united in feeling will refuse todo. English 
armies are never likely to mutiny or to attempt to seize 
the reins of power. They did so, itis true, in a sense under 
Cromwell, but the experiment is one never likely to be 
repeated. But though they will never take action of this 
kind, they are more than likely, if mishandled, to act like 
the Saxon in Mr. Kipling’s poem. Our readers will 
remember the advice of the Norman noble to his son in 
regard to the Saxon :— 

“ When he stands like an ox in the furrow, 
With his sullen eyes fixed on your own, 
And mutters ‘This isn’t fair dealing !’ 
My son, leave the Saxon alone.” 

The Army will never refuse to act when it sees railway 
trucks in flames, crowds burning houses and destroying 
property, or pounding the heads of free labourers into a 
jelly. It will never declare that it is not fair dealing to ask 
it to disperse such crowds, even if it has to fire in tho 
process. When, however, it is a question of putting 
down a movement like the Ulster movement, it is a 
very different thing, and you are certain to get the plea 
for fair dealing. Curiously enough, the present writer 
heard only the other day of a private (in all human 
probability he had never read Kipling’s poem) declaring 
with English good sense that “ of course the Army couldn't 
be expected to force the Ulstermen against their will 
under Dublin. It wouldn’t be fair and reasonable to 
ask them to doit, so it wasn’t going tobe.” That is the 
kind of brick wall up against which the Government and 
Mr. Ward find themselves. It is not going to fall down 
because Mr. Ward rages and ramps and swears and curses 
and shakes his fist in front of it. 





THE WAR RISKS OF SHIPPING. 
Q* Wednesday in the House of Commons the 


familiar but important subject of the dangers run 
by merchant shipping in war, and the consequent risks 
to the whole food supply of the country, was once more 
discussed. The usual expedients were suggested: national 
eranaries, the relief of wheat-land from rates, subsidies to 
the owners of swift grain-ships, and so on. But we are 
very glad to notice that the policy of a general indemnity 
to merchant shipping, guaranteed freo by the Government, 
received more serious consideration than ever before, and 
we gather from Mr. Runciman’s remarks that a scheme of 
indemnity is actually being considered by the Government. 
This is a long stepforward, since the Government have 
hitherto refused to treat any such scheme seriously. Even 
now there is no doubt that the Government are considering 
a partial scheme, not the general indemuity or insurancethat 
alone could secure shipowners against panic, and the country 
against disastrously high prices and famine. We desire, 
therefore, to point out the folly of any partial scheme. For 
years the Spectator has urged the importance of having a 
free general indemnity in order that our commerce may go 
on in war just as in peace. The whole point is to create 
an atmosphere of confidence among re and ship- 
owners. But confidence is never created by a scheme 
containing reservations and limitations. Owners and 
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masters of ships will not grasp a complicated scheme. 
They will be left with a general sense that somehow 
or other they may find themselves tricked by a limit- 
ing clause in the Indemnity Act. All the money 
spent on paying losses will be simply wasted if an 
atmosphere of complete confidence has not been created. 
Ultimately, we are all agreed, the maintenance of our food 
supply must depend upon the Navy and its ability to guard 
the trade routes. But at the beginning of every war there 
is always a period of consternation when ships are afraid 
to take the seas for fear of capture. That is the time 
when a nation may become demoralized by dislocation of 
the markets, ifnot by shortage of food. Such a demoralized 
nation cannot conduct a war efficiently. We are certain 
that this period could be tided over in equanimity if only 
a general indemnity against losses were provided by the 
Government. We are certain that the cost would not be 
great—it would be relatively much greater under a scheme 
that was nominally cheaper. And we are certain that this 
indemnity scheme is worth much more than all the other 
expedients for guaranteeing our food supply put together. 

The scheme for a national guarantee or indemnity which 
we wish to recommend was described in substance by the 
editor of the Spectator in evidence given by him before 
the Committee on a National Guarantee for the War Risks 
of Shipping, whose Report was issued in 1908. In a 
Memorandum he submitted the following points :— 

“(1) That it is of vital importance that during war, as during 
peace, the freest possible access and exit shall be secured to those 
who desire to import or export food and other merchandise. 

(2) That it is within the power of the Government to assimilate 
the conditions under which commerce is carried on during war to 
those which prevail in peace :— 

(a) By maintaining command of the sea. 

(b) By undertaking to make good any losses which owners of 
ships and cargoes may sustain by running their ships 
and embarking their cargoes as freely during war as in 
peace. 

(3) That it would repay the Government to guarantee immunity 
from pecuniary loss, because it is the fear of destruction, rather 
than the actual destruction, of ships and cargoes that has to be 
dreaded from the public point of view. 

(4) That heavy rates of war insurance on British shipping 
would result from this fear, and would severely handicap British 
trade in neutral markets. 

(5) That to prevent fraud the State should only undertake war 
risks where the owners had insured against ordinary sea risks, 
and only for the amount insured against sea risks. 

(6) That in case of dispute the pelicy should be adjudicated 
upon exactly as it would be in peace time between owners and 
insurers, the Government being in the position of the defendants.” 


It may be true, as Lord Sydenham has contended, that 
it is easier to protect commerce to-day than formerly. It 
might be that in a new war the losses to British shipping 
would be less than Admiral Mahan estimates them to have 
been in the great French wars—2} per cent. We do not 
deny the possibility that if our Navy remained in complete 
command of the seas the volume of British trade might 
even increase during the war, as it did in the Seven Years’ 
War and in Nelson’s time. On the other hand, it is just 
as likely that wireless telegraphy will make it easier for 
men-of-war to hold up merchant ships. No man can say. 
The events of war are quite uncertain. What we definitely 
can and ought to provide against is a demoralizing psycho- 
logical state among shippers and shipowners. Suppose a 
war opened with a few sensational captures of British 
ships and of neutral ships carrying alleged contraband in 
the North Sea. Insurance premiums would fly up to 
panic rates. The Government would find themselves 
hampered in conducting the war; there would perhaps be 
a silly, but nevertheless embarrassing, outcry for the Navy 
to be tied to our coasts instead of searching out the enemy 
wherever he might be. Anything like panic and a sudden 
check to the national food supply would be averted if the 
Government would say in effect to the shipping world : 
“Go ahead in war exactly as in peace. For all financial 
purposes you can ignore the war. The Government are 
behind you—first with the Navy, and secondly by indemni- 
fying you against all losses.” 

In criticism of such a plan it has been said that it would 
Jead to fraud. But the Governmeut endorsement for war 
risks would be given only to ships already properly 
insured against sea risks. If we are told that in time of 
peace owners would heavily over-insure against sea risks in 
order deliberately to get their ships and cargoes captured 
in the event of war, we say that we do not believe it. 





Barratry is a rare crime, but this sort of : 
barratry is out of the question. The onus Bp sn 
be on the shipowners or merchants, and the Govern — 
would be secured just as much as Lloyd’s is secured scien 
Frauds, no doubt, are practised against Lloyd’s but the, 
do not make the business of Lloyd’s ineffectual for vd 
purpose. And why sacrifice national safety to a morbid 
fear that an owner or merchant here and there may on 
a profit? Again, it has been objected that masters, 
knowing that their ships were safely insured against the 
operations of the enemy, would run risks that in the 
ordinary course would have been avoided. But is it 
found that servants are particularly careless about letting 
houses be set on fire because we all make a practice 
of insuring our houses against fire? It may be 
said that the servants do not want to be burnt. ~ But 
neither do sailors want to be captured—even, we may 
assume, when they are in possession of the consoling 
knowledge that their employers will drop no money over 
the affair. An exactly opposite prediction is that ships’ 
companies would refuse to take their vessels to sea for 
fear of the enemy, and that the Government guarantee 
after all, would effect nothing. Those who believe that 
believe, in reality, that their countrymen have not the 
determination or the courage to wish to exist any longer, 
Tie point need not be discussed. Yet, again, it is 
objected that the risks to shipping are not serious, and 
that the Government would be called upon to pay certain 
sums to no purpose. But this objection answers itself, 
If the losses should be slight, the Government would have 
to pay little. it would be worth paying a great deal, as 
a matter of fact, to steady the market, put a good heart 
into commerce, and make panic virtually impossible. 
Englishmen are in the position of a besieged town into 
which food is brought across a rickety bridge that 
may give way at any moment. Imagine the situation in 
such a town. The local dealers in provisions would 
perhaps say that their carts and horses were threatened 
with destruction, and that they must double the price of 
food to secure themselves against probable loss. The 
commandant of the town, if he were wise, would answer: 
“A steady supply of food for the garrison and inhabitants 
at market prices is essential, and I must insist upon it. 
Bring the food, therefore, as though the bridge were 
perfectly safe. If anyone suffers loss through the 
breaking of the bridge, he shall be paid in full and 
without the least question.” That is the sort of 
guarantee we ask for Great Britain. It should be a 
full, free, and simple indemnity against war risks, 
not an indemnity against special risks in particular 
zones. When the Committee on a National Guarantee 
for the War Risks of Shipping declined to recommend 
any such guarantee they did not lay down a non possumus 
of permanent application. Sir Charles Ottley said: “I 
think it would be very regrettable if our inability to 
recommend State action to-day should come to be 
regarded as definitive proof of the uselessness and 
impracticability under any circumstances in the future 
of any scheme of national guarantee.” And we believe 
we are not mistaken in saying that Lord Sydenham has 
modified his original objections to a State guarantee. We 
sincerely hope that those who agree with us as to the 
ineffectualness of a partial guarantee asa means of averting 
commercial panic will urge this view on the Government 
now that they are actually considering a scheme of State 
indemnity. 





THE “DEAD HAND” OF THE STATE. 


HE Times is to be congratulated on the series of 
articles it is now publishing upon the manner in 
which the “dead hand” of the State has arrested the 
development of the telephones in Great Britain. The writer 
shows how the original invention of the telephone was due 
mainly to an Englishman, and how other Englishmen 
developed that invention. He also shows how, in spite of 
these advantages, England has remained behind other 
countries, and notably behind the United States, in the 
use to which she has put this marvellous invention. He 
clearly traces our failure to the intervention of the State. 
That disaster was due to the previous action of the State 
in buying up the telegraphs. When it was originally pro- 
posed in the “ sixties” that the Government should acquire 
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~— acraph system which had been built up by private 
the telegraph *7i vocates of this course ienaslity cnlendl 
enterprises ly a cheaper and a bette 
the result would be not only a cheaper and a r 
ao for the public, but also a net profit for the State. 
ane was specially pressed upon the Government 
the officials of the Post Office ; and that isa point which 
OY ot always to be borne in mind when proposals for the 
sxtension of Governmental or municipal activity are put 
. Without imputing to Government officials any 
forward. Ss . 
special dose of original sin, it is necessary to recognize that 
as a body they are always anxious to extend the functions 
of their own Departments, partly for the pecuniary and 
partly for the honorific advantages that such extensions 
pring to themselves. 

The principal official agent in urging the purchase of 
the telegraphs upon the Government in the “ sixties” was 
Mr. Scudamore, whose estimates showed the prospect of 
an enormous profit for the Exchequer. Even before the 
urchase was completed he had to confess that many of 
his estimates were wrong, and the Government finally 
had to buy up the telegraph companies at three or four 
times the price that he had originally estimated. The 
defenders of State enterprise are in the habit of imput- 
ing the subsequent financial failure of State telegraphs 
to the alleged excessive price paid to the companies for 
their property. That defence will not serve, for though 
the price paid was undoubtedly a full one, the first year 
of State working, when the commercial methods of the 
companies were still surviving, showed a profit, and a 
sum of over £50,000 was set aside for the reduction of 
debt. In the second year this profit dropped to £13,000, 
aud in the third year it disappeared altogether. As years 
went by the cost of working increased progressively, 
tillin a very short time not only did the State telegraphs 
fail to pay interest on the capital expended, but they even 
ceased to provide enough revenue to cover their working 
expenses. 

Yet the State was not handicapped as private businesses 
are by the fear of competition. Before the purchase 
of the telegraphs was completed an Act was passed 
giving the Government a complete telegraphic monopoly, 
and this Act was, as events proved, so cleverly drafted 
that it even covered the telephones, though no one at 
the time had dreamed of the invention of this new 
electrical device. The writer in the Times shows how, 
when private enterprise was beginning to develop the tele- 
phones in Great Britain, suddenly like a thunderclap there 
came the claim from the Post Office that the tele- 
phone was an infringement of the telegraph monopoly. 
The claim was taken to the Courts, and the late Mr. 
Justice Stephen decided in favour of the Government. 
There is no reason to challenge the soundness of his 
interpretation of the Act of Parliament by which he 
had to be guided. The effect was to bring almost to a 
stoppage the development which had begun. The people 
interested in telephones became in effect the slaves of a 
Government Department. They had to accept whatever 
terms the Post Office chose to concede tothem. Those 
terms were not only financially onerous, but administra- 
tively almost intolerable. The whole purpose of the 
officials at St. Martin’s-le-Grand was to prevent competi- 
tion with the telegraph service; and for this reason they 
insisted, first that telephones must be confined to small 
areas, and secondly that no trunk system must be 
established. Subsequently, as is well known, the Post 
Office was driven by the pressure of public opinion to 
establish a trunk system of its own; but it can be readily 
understood how greatly this division of authority prevented 
the intelligent development of the telephone service. 
Handicapped by these arbitrary restrictions, the telephone 
companies, which were subsequently merged into the 
National Telephone Company, obviously could not give as 
eflicient a service as was being given by companies possess- 
ing a freer hand in the United States. Consequently, the 
public was always complaining, and the National Telephone 
Company had to suffer the odium of unpopularity for defects 
Which were due to the conditions under which it was 
compelled by the Post Office to work. Hence aross 
4 fairly widespread demand for State purchase. The 
Government, after some hesitation, assented, and an Act 

was passed providing for the purchase of the National 
Telephone Company’s system in 1911. Needless to say, 
that prospective purchase further hampered the develop- 








ment of the telephone in many directions, for the 
company was compelled to be cautious in expanding its 
business in view of the uncertainty of the allowance it 
would receive for new plant put down. 

Since the purchase was completed the Post Office has 
changed its previous tactics. In earlier years its whole 
purpose was to defend the telegraphs against the constant 
advances made by the telephone. Since 1911 the Post 
Office has taken the line of frankly admitting that the 
telegraphs are a complete financial failure, and critics of 
Post Office finance even suggest that expenses which ought 
to be debited to the telephone service are now being 
charged to the telegraph service so as to show a better 
result for the telephones. There is no need, however, to 
press this point, for the figures published by the Post 
Office itself are sufficiently damning. The latest official 
Report of the working of the telephones applies to the 
year 1912-13. In this Report an attempt is made to 
present the accounts of the telephones on what may be 
called a commercial basis. The accounts show that in the 
year 1912-13, after allowing for interest on capital, there 
was a surplus of £303,343, which is equal to 1°47 per 
cent. on the capital invested. To begin with, that is not 
very large margin of profit, and the Report further 
adds that since this account was prepared the Govern- 
ment have adopted recommendations of the Select 
Committee on Post Office Wages which will increase 
the expenditure for wages in subsequent years. Therefore, 
unless there is a very remarkable increase in the telephone 
revenue, or unless other economies are effected, the profit 
in subsequent years will be less than the small percentage 
secured in the year ending March 31st, 1914. 

But in order to understand what this £303,000 of profit 
really means we must compare the accounts, so far as 
they are comparable, with the last year in which the 
National Telephone Company was still inexistence—namely, 
the year ending March 31st, 1911. In that year the Post 
Office received under the head of “ Royalties from 
Licensees” £342,541. These so-called royalties were 
almost entirely composed of the tribute of ten per cent. 
on its gross receipts paid by the National Telephone 
Company to the Government. If we compare the two years 
—and the comparison is necessarily rough because of the 
overlapping of dates—it will be seen that before the Govern- 
ment bought up the National Telephone Company they 
were receiving, without any risk to themselves, and without 
any administrative expenditure, a net revenue of £342,000. 
That revenue was expanding year by year as the National 
Telephone Company extended its operations. This hand- 
some revenue, which would have been absolutely secure if 
the company had continued in existence, has now dis- 
appeared, and in its place, in spite of an additional capital 
expenditure of something like £12,000,000, the Government 
now only receive a net profit of £303,000, and that net 
profit, as the Committee on Telephone Finance records, is 
liable to reduction at an early date. Even this comparison 
is too favourable to the Government, for presumably tho 
Post Office was receiving before the purchase of the 
National Telephone Company’s undertaking some profit 
upon its trunk wires and its own local exchanges. So that 
in effect there is a net loss of revenue which cannot 
be put at less than £100,000 a year, coupled with 
a heavy addition to the National Debt. 

Doubtless the enthusiasts for State enterprise will 
still defend the operation on the ground that the Post 
Office is able to give a better service to the public 
than the National Telephone Company used to do. We 
can only reply that this statement ignores almost universal 
experience. ‘hough undoubtedly the official administrators 
of the Post Office Telephone Service are at present 
doing their best, it would be ridiculous to assert that 
they are giving general satisfaction. Moreover, it may 
easily happen that in a few years’ time we shall be 
faced with the same difficulty as arose when the telephone 
itself was invented. The Post Office then attempted to 
crush the new invention because it interfered with the 
telegraph monopoly. It is within the realm of possibility 
that a system of wireless telephony may eb pr ee and 
then we may be quite sure that the “dead hand” of the State 
will again be brought down to prevent the development of 
the new invention because of the amount of State capital 
invested in the existing system. 

Apart, indeed, fromthe question of efficient administration, 
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there is this enormous advantage in private enterprise, 
that only private capital is risked thereby. The private 
investor is essentially an optimist. Whenever any new 
idea comes along he is willing to put his money into it, 
and to take the risk of loss as an offset against the hope 
of gain. If an improvement is invented, he alone bears 
the loss, and the community doubly gains. It gains by 
the use which it had out of his capital while that was 
rendering efficient service, and it gains by the readiness of 
other capitalists to give a new service in a more efficient 
form, 








THE PRIME OF LIFE. 
HE “ prime of life” is one of those elastic terms which 
literature does not help us to make definite. Swift 
spoke of a man of twenty-eight as already past his prime. 
George Eliot put it at about forty-four. In common parlance 
we should say it usually means in the forties. If we take the 
words in a purely physical sense, as we suppose they were 
taken in Swift’s time, we should say that twenty-five was the 
prime of life. If we take them to mean the prime of character 
—the age when a man is most himself, when all his powers, 
mental and moral, are at their height, when, in fact, his 
individuality is most marked—it may be said to differ with 
different individuals, but it comes seldom before thirty. 
If by the prime of life we mean the easiest part, the bit of 
the journey which is least strenuous and most comfortable, 
it may well be doubted whether any part of middle life can 
be regarded as the prime. One of the early Fathers of the 
Church thought that all would be thirty-seven in the next 
world, no matter at what age they left this. That, rightly 
or wrongly, he held was the age at which our Lord 
was crucified, and was what he thought from his own 
experience the most perfect period of life. As he was so set 
upon this odd form of equality, it was not, we think, a bad 
selection to make. A world of young people would seem 
at first sight a more lively place, but we doubt whether in 
reality it would not be very dull. Only very strong indi- 
vidualities develop fully in youth. In fact, a character 
which appears to be strongly marked and highly coloured in 
childhood often seems to become blurred after the boys and 
girls are grown up. When youth is quite over the outline is 
once more visible. The truth is that when childhood is past 
the heavy hand of fashion seeks to make all men alike, or 
rather to make them conform to a limited number of 
types. We dress as our neighbours dress, we endeavour 
to talk like them, we determine to behave like them, 
and we try to think like them. The result is a self- 
conscious uniformity. The specially good, the specially 
bad, and the specially gracious stand out always from the 
common herd. But it must be admitted that there are a vast 
number of young people who are, or strive to be, reduplicates 
of each other. While people are young it is almost always 
possible to “ place” them, so to speak. Any shrewd observer 
ean quickly tell where they belong intellectually, or even 
socially. He will label them when he sees them as items in 
a particular bunch. But when they are old they cease to be 
items and become individuals, and where they belong is the 
last instead of the first question which occurs to the mind 
of the shrewd observer in connexion with them. In these days 
of prolonged youth the time of bondage is proportionately 
long. Youth is a Trade Union which bas many centres 
governed by one spirit. Half through the thirties, at the 
latest, experience sets these willing slaves at liberty, and 
for the first time since their childhood they are them- 
selves. After that period there comes a long pause. Only 
when the struggle of life is nearly over, when we are really 
growing old, comes sometimes another marked development 
in character. 

On the whole, if we were doomed to live in a world where 
varieties in age were unknown, we think that thirty-seven 
would be the best age to make universal. A world without 
children would be a dull world. On the other hand, no one 
would wish for a world consisting only of children, because 
no one, oddly enough, ever wishes to be a child. When we 
say “no one” the words of the poet Vaughan recur to 
us; but his feeling is a rare one. No one, certainly not 
the old, would wish to live in a world of old people; yet 
for some women, and perhaps more men, old age must, so 
far as character is concerned, be called the prime of life. 





Some characters are ruined by worldliness and Others 
harshness till they approach the end of life, when rt t y 
defects are outgrown. An old woman who has been c i . 
worldly is often a charming companion. A new and 7 ~ 
quick growth of sympathy is fostered by a wide experie 
At the eleventh hour she earns the reward of affection a 
rather, her own affections, which have been confined within 
a narrow space, crowded out by the pleasures of life bees 
over a larger surface. Much the same thing often hap 
with men of harsh mind. They shed their harshness von 
their energy, and all sorts of virtues not noticed before 
in their characters come to light and flourish, It ig 
possible that excessive harshness and absorbing Worldlinesg 
are both the result of circumstances, and prove a character 
not sufficiently strong to conquer them. Harshness js con. 
sidered to be a defect of strength, but we think it ig more 
often nothing but uncontrollable emotion—a kind of regularly 
recurrent indignation, as weak in reality as sentimentality 
itself. Worldliness in the sense of social ambition is, 
as a rule, an intellectual defect—a false sense of values 
which the education of life corrects, Most very late developed 
people have suffered morally from runs of luck. Roughly 
speaking, a normal mixture of happiness and trouble has the 
best effect upon character. We may just occasionally see some. 
thing approaching to perfection produced by either alone, but 
the ordinary curriculum of life turns out the best article ag g 
rule. The character becomes sun-parched by prosperity or jg 
torn to tatters by recurrent storms. When the run of luck 
ends a man’s individuality emerges again. In a sense he 
becomes once more a child. Old age is in itself a sufficient 
misfortune, but it precludes very often those fierce troubles 
which shake the mind in middle life. Also the law of 
averages will reassert itself if a man live long enough. 

What, we wonder, would be the effect upon the world 
at large if the average length of life could be materially 
prolonged—if, for instance, a drug were found which 
would put off old age for another twenty years? It is 
difficult to imagine a lengthening of any other time of 
life than middle age. It is the only period when the clock 
appears for a while to stop. Youth would not be youth 
if it were not fleeting. It would not be delightful, 
adorable, or even excusable. It must be evanescent. Old 
age is, again, a period of movement. We cannot imagine 
its indefinite prolongation. But at the top of the hill we 
might surely stop with advantage—with advantage, at any 
rate, to the community. Middle age makes for modera- 
tion. What Sir Thomas Browne calls “the furious face of 
things” would tend to disappear, and an immense increase of 
sympathy without passion, humour without hilarity, fervour 
without fanaticism, would take place. On the other hand, 
do we desire to give increased weight in the community to 
those with whom comfort has become essential, with whom 
conviction is shaken, and the power of combination bas 
considerably lessened? We are all to some extent educated 
by our children. We begin life with some prejudices which 
they tear from us. We hate, say, certain opinions, certain 
attitudes of mind, certain types of character. With pain we 
see our children approaching to these opinions, these attitudes, 
these types. The fact does not lessen our affection; it 
destroys our prejudice. If we, in full vigour, could watch 
two generations grow up, should we not learn more? The 
inevitable reaction of thought which sets in with each new 
generation would occur twice or three times under our eyes. 
The temptation to cynicism would be great. We might come 
to regard the hopes and foregone conclusions which make the 
glory of the great adventure as so many symptoms of youth. 
It is possible to be over-educated, to smother intuition under 
experience. Should we not, perhaps, come to know too much? 





ARGUMENT IN VERSE. 


N his singularly interesting address to the English Asso- 
ciation on Friday week Mr. Balfour discussed the value 

of poetry as a vehicle of argument or controversy. It is not 
our purpose now to follow his address in detail. It is enough 
to say that he preferred poetry to prose asa means of argument, 
first because, being capable of ornament, it is more agreeable 
to read. Poetry allows a wider area of relevance to decorative 
enrichment. Then, verse has the attribute of compression, 
which is extraordinarily effectual in producing intensity. This 
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ce a real thing. It is not that an idea has been 
caren “beielly because the exigencies of fitting in the 
es required brevity. The idea shortly expressed in verse 
wo ld not gain lucidity by expansion into a 


ly wou 
mot Indeed, the quintessence of the thought would 
age’ red and lost by expansion. Compression, of 


bed seen be overdone, and become what Mr. Balfour 


= c concentration in which numerous 


telegraphi 
9 oo argument may be omitted. The author in that 


case assumes & quickness of perception in the reader which 
he often has no right to assume. Undue compression is the 
first source of vagueness and obscurity. And if poetry is 
often more lucid than prose—the vividness of the images 
seems to fly out from it with the sharpness of electric sparks 
~it is also more memorable. Poems that enshrine forgotten 
controversies live on because of their melody or their beauty of 
form. As Mr. Balfour said, they are like the spices in which 
mummies are embalmed. The dead and ugly thing is preserved 
because of the spices, not through its own durability. 

We agree with all this. To our thinking, the very refining 
of words which is required—however instinctively employed— 
to produce the magic of sound and sense that makes poetry 
is also a process of lucidity or precision. But poetry is 
valuable as an instrument of argument for a much wider 
reason than this. Is it not that by the magic of rhythm and 
by the enchantment of metre it hypnotizes the mind and 
makes it at once both attentive and retentive? It was not 
without reason that some of the greatest of primitive 
historians were poets who chronicled the wonders of their 
land and its heroes in verse. Every child remembers what it 
learned in rhyme, while it forgets precepts in prose. In fine, 
poetry has both memorableness and lucidity. 

Mr. Balfour quoted from Dryden and Pope, whose 
poetry provides capital examples of controversy. Dryden's 
poem, “The Hind and the Panther,” was a party pamphiet 
written in praise of Roman Catholicism and at the 
expense of Protestantism when he was fresh from his 
conversion to Roman Catholicism. Macaulay praised the 
pathos, magnificence, and variety of this poem, and also 
the ductility of the language. Mr. Balfour very nearly 
assented to this high praise, though he saw that Dryden was 
barely capable of treating religion religiously. But we venture 
to think that a poem of Dryden’s even less studied than “The 
Hind and the Panther” affords a better example of the use 
of poetry for argument and dialectic. How many of our 
readers, we wonder, have read “The State of Innocence and 
Fallof Man”? No doubt it is well known to Mr. Balfour, 
though he did not happen to mention it. The story of how it 
came to be written is, at ‘all events, fairly well known. 
Dryden proposed to Milton that he should be allowed to write 
aversion of Paradise Lost in rhymed couplets, and Milton, 
ina famous phrase, answered: “Ay, you may tag my verses 
if youwill.” Dryden’s “improvement” upon Paradise Lost, of 
course, loses entirely the splendour and sonority of Milton, and 
for that reason has been laughed at; but it fulfils to admira- 
tion the purpose of using verse argumentatively. Dryden 
was a great metaphysician, and the highly metaphysical 
argument between Raphael and Gabriel on the one side, and 
Adam on the other, about Fate and Free Will leaves one 
astounded by the skill, the dialectical vividness, and the lucid 
terseness of the poetry. We can do this splendid passage 

justice only by quotation :— 
“Raph. Praise Him alone, who god-like formed thee free, 
With will unbounded as a deity ; 
Who gave thee reason, as thy aid, to choose 
Apparent good, and evil to refuse. 
Obedience is that good; this Heaven exacts, 
And Heaven, all-just, from man requires not acts, 
Which man wants power to do: Power then is given 

Of doing good, but not compelled by Heaven. 

Gab. Made good, that thou dost to thy Maker owe; 

But to thyself, if thou continuest so. 

Adam. Freedom of will of all good things is best; 

But can it be by finite man possest? 

I know not how Heaven can communicate 

What equals man to his Creator's state. 

Raph. Heaven cannot give his boundless power away, 

But boundless liberty of choice he may ; 

So orbs from the first Mover motion take, 

Yet each their proper revolutions make. 

Adam. Grant Heaven could once have given us liberty ; 

Are we not bounded now, by firm decree, 

Since whatsoe’er is pre-ordained must be ? 





Else Heaven for man events might pre-ordain, 

And man’s free will might make those orders vain. 
Gab. The Eternal, when he did the world create, 

All other agents did necessitate : 

So what he ordered, they by nature do: 

Thus light things mount, and heavy downward go, 

Man only boasts an arbitrary state. 
Adam. Yet causes their effects necessitate 

In willing agents ; Where is freedom then? 

Or who can break the chain which limits men 

To act what is unchangeably forecast, 

Since the first cause gives motion to the last ? 
Raph. Heaven, by foreknowing what will surely be, 

Does only, first, effects in causes see, 

And finds, but does not make, necessity. 

Creation is of power and will the effect, 

Foreknowledge only of his intellect. 

His prescience makes not, but supposes things; 

Infers necessity to be, not brings. 

Thus thou art not constrained to good or ill; 

Causes, which work the effect, force not the will. 
Adam. The force unseen, and distant, I confess ; 

But the long chain makes not the bondage less.” 


Surely in prose it would not be possible to add to the intensity 
of this argument, so keenly felt on both sides. Raphael's 
argument that the divine prescience does not “.make” events 
but only “ supposes ” them, thus leaving man still a free agent, 
seems metaphysically satisfactory till it is shattered by the 
very natural cry of the heart from the bewildered Adam: 
“ But the long chain makes not the bondage less.” 

Presently Adam confesses his puzzled state of mind af 
greater length :— 


“T find that I can choose to love or hate, 
Obey or disobey, do good or ill; 
Yet such a choice is but consent, not will. 
I can but choose what he at first designed, 
For he, before that choice, my will confined.” 


Gabriel thereupon rebukes him for such “impious fancies,” 
and Adam, alarmed at having been carried so far by his 
arguments, cries out :— 


“ Far, far from me be banished such a thought, 
I argue only to be better taught. 
Can there be freedom, when what now seems free 
Was founded on some first necessity ? 
For whate’er cause can move the will t’ elect, 
Must be sufficient to produce the effect ; 
And what's sufficient must effectual be: 
Then how is man, thus forced by causes, free? ” 


—after all, reiterating, and actually emphasizing, his point 
The argument then goes on:— 


“ Raph. Sufficient causes only work the effect, 
When necessary agents they respect. 
Such is not man; who, though the cause suffice, 
Yet often he his free assent denies. 
Adam. What causes not, is not sufficient still. 
Gab. Sufficient in itself; not in thy will. 
Raph. When we see causes joined to effects at last, 
The chain but shows necessity that’s past. 
That what's done is: (ridiculous proof of fate!) 
Tell me which part it does necessitate ? 
I’ll choose the other; there I’ll link the effect. 
O chain, which fools, to catch themselves, project! 
Adam. Though no constraint from Heaven, or causes, ba, 
Heaven may prevent that ill he does foresee : 
And, not preventing, though he does not cause, 
He seems to will that men should break his laws. 
Gab. Heaven may permit, but not to ill consent ; 
For, hindering ill, he would all choice prevent. 
*T'were to unmake, to take away the will. 
Adam. Better constrained to good, than free to ill. 
Raph. But what reward or punishment could be, 
If man to neither good nor ill were free ? 
The eternal justice could decree no pain 
To him whose sins itself did first ordain ; 
And good, compelled, could no reward exact ; 
His power would shine in goodness, not thy act. 
Our task is done: Obey; and, in that choice, 
Thou shalt be blest, and angels shall rejoice.” 


After that question-begging exhortation the angels, with a 
strategic prescience which is truly admirable, disappear— 
Raphael and Gabriel “fly up in the Cloud,” while the other 
angels who had accompanied them “go off.” And Adam, 
left with the burden of the metaphysical problem which has 
always tormented mankind, gloomily comments :— 
“Hard state of life! since Heaven foreknows my will, 
Why am I not tied up from doing ill? 


Why am I trusted with myself at large, 
When he’s more able to sustain the charge? 
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Since angels fell, whose strength was more than mine, 
*Twould show more grace my frailty to confine. 
Foreknowing the success, to leave me free, 

Excuses him, and yet supports not me.” 


Another astonishing quality in Dryden’s argumentative 
poetry is its passion. One would not expect passion in 
dialectics, yet there it is. And how material a quality it is in 
ennobling the poetry—in making it real poetry, when the 
original impulse is only an historical or doctrinal thesis, and 
not a lyrical or epic emotion! It seems, then, that an argu- 
ment may be a perfectly adequate cause of passion in poetry, 
for it is not possible to be passionate about nothing. As Jean 
Francois Millet said: “ L’art ne vit que de passion, mais on 
ne peut pas se passionner de rien.” Excellent examples of 
Dryden’s passion may be found in “The Hind and the 
Panther,” from which Mr. Balfour quoted a few lines. Take 
the following passage :— 

“ What weight of ancient witness can prevail, 
If private reason hold the publick scale ? 

But, grations God, how well dost thou provide 
For erring judgments an unerring Guide! 

Thy throne is darkness in th’ abyss of light, 

A blaze of glory that forbids the sight ; 

O teach me to believe Thee thus conceal’d, 

And search no farther than Thy self reveal’d 
But her alone for my Directour take 

Whom Thou hast promis’d never to forsake ! 
My thoughtless youth was wing’d with vain desires, 
My manhood, long misled by wandring fires, 
Follow’d false lights ; and when their glimps was gone, 
My pride struck out new sparkles of her own, 
Such was I, such by nature still I am, 
Be Thine the glory and be mine the shame. 
Good life be now my task: my doubts are done, 
(What more could fright my faith, than Three in One ?) 
Can I believe eternal God could lye 

Disguis’d in mortal mold and infancy ? 

That the great Maker of the world could dye? 
And after that, trust my imperfect sense 

Which calls in question his omnipotence ? 

Can I my reason to my faith compell, 

And shall my sight, and touch, and taste rebell ? 
Superiour faculties are set aside, 

Shall their subservient organs be my guide ? 
Then let the moon usurp the rule of day, 
And winking tapers shew the sun his way ; 
For what my senses can themselves perceive 

I need no revelation to believe. 
Can they, who say the Host should be descry’d 
By sense, define a body glorify’d ? 
Impassible, and penetrating parts ? 
Let them declare by what mysterious arts 
He shot that body through th’ opposing might 
Of bolts and barrs, impervious to the light, 
And stood before his train confess’d in open sight. 
For since thus wondrously he pass’d, ’tis plain 

One single place two bodies did contain, 
And sure the same Omnipotence as well 

Can make one body in more places dwell, 
Let reason then at her own quarry fly, 
But how can finite grasp Infinity ? ” 


We will now choose a very different example of argu- 
mentative poetry from Pope. It occurs in the “ Moral 
Essays.” Pope is asking whether the invention of a metallic 
currency bas been more commodious or pernicious to man- 
kind. He suggests an answer at once in an alarmingly vivid 
picture of what a return to payment in kind would mean toa 
world already well used to money :— 


“Could France or Rome divert our brave designs 
With all their brandies or with all their wines ? 
What could they more than Knights and Squires confound, 
Or water all the Quorum ten miles round ? 

A statesman’s slumbers how this speech would spoil, 
‘ Sir, Spain has sent a thousand jars of oil ; 

Huge bales of British cloth blockade the door; 

A hundred oxen at your levee roar.’ 

Poor Avarice one torment more would find, 

Nor could Profusion squander all in kind. 

Astride his cheese Sir Morgan might we meet ; 

And Worldly crying coals from street to street, 
Whom with a wig so wildand mien so ’mazed, 

Pity mistakes for some poor tradesman crazed. 

Had Colepepper’s whole wealth been hops and hogs, 
Could he himself have sent it to the dogs ? 

His Grace will game: to White’s a bull be led, 
With spurning heels and with a butting head. 

To White’s be carried, as to ancient games, 

Fair coursers, vases, and alluring dames.” 


This, surely, isa fine example of relevant ornamentation in 
Bastiat with all his wit in prose could not bave 
produced a more telling picture of the inconveniences of re- 
introducing barter into a civilized society. 


verec, 


a 
DISFIGUREMENT BY PICNIC. 


7“ Surrey County Council deserve the thanks of all 
England. They have shown the way to other Councils 
in a matter affecting the comfort and enjoyment of thousands 
of English men and women, particularly those who have 
their homes in, or who find pleasure in Visiting, some of the 
most beautiful scenery in the South of England. They have 
passed a by-law which makes it an offence, under a penalty 
on summary conviction not exceeding forty shillings, to 
leave waste-paper, broken bottles, and other such rubbish on 
roads and lands to which the public have access, This ig 
presumably the outcome of recommendations by the General 
Purposes Committee, who, at a meeting last January, were 
stated in the Council’s Report to be “always prepared to cop. 
sider representations made to them from any minor local 
authority with respect to any serious disfigurement of the 
County, and to use their good offices to maintain the amenities 
of the County as far as their powers permit.” The work of 
the General Purposes Committee, it may be remembered, 
was referred to in this Report in consequence of the 
presentation of a petition by a Surrey ratepayer praying 
for the appointment of an Amenities Committee, to guard 
and protect the natural beanty of the county. Roses go 
by different names, and the work of the General Purposes 
Committee will perhaps “smell as sweet” as that of another 
Committee. The County Council, in any case, is to be most 
heartily congratulated. Every Surrey resident and visitor 
will feel that he owes the Council a debt of gratitude for this 
attempt to preserve from defilement the charm and the clean. 
ness of Surrey heather and turf and trees and flowers, “ Hats 
off, gentlemen!” to the men who hare recognized that it is the 
duty of a County Council to look beyond the mere material 
needs of their area, and to preserve the priceless heritage of 
natural beauty, which, though it exists to-day, may be 
utterly destroyed by negligence and misusage. 

No doubt a great deal of the destruction and disfigurement of 
commons and open spaces in the country is the result of care- 
lessness and ignorance rather than malice or wanton disregard 
of the feelings of others. Men and women do not set out 
on an excursion into country which they have not seen, or 
on a picnic at a spot which they know well, with the fixed 
purpose of doing damage, though the result, it must be owned, 
looks more often than not as if the attempt to spoil and 
disfigure had been deliberately planned.“ Let us choose a fine 
sunny spring day when the country is looking at its best, when 
the grass is greenest and the primroses and bluebells are in 
full flower. Let us select, out of all the places we can think of, 
that which is likely to be looking the freshest and cleanest. 
Let us go there in as large numbers as possible, and let us 
take our lunch with us. We will pack up quantities of ham 
aad beef sandwiches, hard-boiled eggs, lettuces, lobsters, 
cucumbers, and oranges. Let us add to these several dozen 
bottles of gingerbeer. We will take tea with us for the after- 
noon, with water and milk in champagne-bottles, and pastry 
and sponge cakes in paper bags. After lunch we will leave 
on the grass all the chicken-bones, salad, lobster-shells, egg- 
shells, and orange-peel, and the greasy paper in which the 
sandwiches were packed; we will then have a cocksby at the 
gingerbeer bottles. After that we will all carve our names on 
trees, or on the best and finest turf we can find. To boil the 
kettle for tea we will make a fire under a gorse-bush, and 
break down the trees round so as to get some wood, and 
before we go we will scatter the paper bags in every direc- 
tion, and perhaps have another cockshy at a bottle. The 
gorse may catch fire, of course, while the kettle is boiling, 
or because somebody throws a match into it after lighting a 
cigarette; but if it does we can easily put it out, and anyway 
it will be rather fun to see it burn for a bit.” Of course, those 
are not the deliberate intentions, carefully and thoughtfully 
planned, of the hundreds of excursionists and picnickers who 
take their teas and luncheons out on Surrey bills and 
commons; but, as a fact, if they were to set out on Saturdays 
and Sundays with plans such as these given them as orders 
for the day, they could conscientiously declare at night-time 
that they had not failed to carry them out in a single detail. 
No one who has not seen it would believe the amount of 
defilement by waste-paper and bottles which goes on at 
favourite places for picnics such as Leith Hill, Box Hill, 





Hindhead, Newlands Corner, Bookham Common, Thursley, 
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d, almost every one of the beauty spots and 
«roaming lands,” as Mr. Thackeray Turner lately called one 
of them, in Surrey. The more charming such places are, 
and the better known they become in consequence, the worse 
chance they have of escaping the bottle and the paper bag. 
It is an ironic situation : writers of guide-books point out the 

rettiest country and the best views ; authors and journalists 
, ae the rival beauties of this and that village, common, 
hill, view; every writer who has the opportunity begs that the 
beauty may be kept unspoiled, that the tourist may do nothing 
to destroy ; and as a result, because of the unselfish wish that 
tpe many should share in the pleasures known to the few, and 
because of the attention drawn to them by so much writing, 
the villages, commons, and hills are spoiled. What is there 
left for the author or the newspaper todo? Writers can but 
write the more and plead the more, and as a result more who 
read come to see and, without meaning it, to destroy. 
Possibly, however, the position is ironic no longer. The 
County Council have provided their penalty, and if it is 
enforced, and the nuisance it is aimed at is removed, the 
names of the Councillors who have done their county so great 
a service ought to be written up in gold. But is there not 
still another opportunity before the Council? Might it not be 
made an instruction from the education authority that the 
duty of preserving and protecting commons and open spaces 
from wanton and wilful damage should be taught in schools, 
just as in some schools children are taught their duty in the 
protecting and preservation of nesting birds? That would be 
oficial encouragement of the right spirit in which commons 
and open spaces should be used and enjoyed by the public. 
An unofficial, but not the less valuable, step would be taken if it 
were inculcated as the duty of Boy Scouts to protect commons 
and open spaces from damage in the same way. We should 
all feel that much had been done to get rid of an acknowledged 
nuisance if the assistance of the Boy Scouts were enlisted 
definitely in this particular detail of preserving order—a feel- 
ing which is one more tribute to the power for good exercised 
by Sir Robert Baden-Powell’s admirable organization, the 
organization for which he appeals so well in our present issue. 

One further step, it seems to us, is the logical outcome of 
the Surrey County Council’s new by-law. If it is an offence 
for an excursionist or a picnicker to leave lying about the 
paper in which he has packed his sandwiches, what about the 
gypsies? If paper and bottles are a disfigurement, what 
are we to say of boots, rags, kettles, pans, tins, filth of every 
description and filth indescribable? The County Council 
surely are committed to the prevention of these pollutions, 
which are deliberate and part of the gypsies’ scheme of 
existence, just as plainly as they have engaged themselves to 
try to better the manners of Bank Holiday trippers and 
luncheon-parties in motor-cars. It is not possible to draw 
the line between the two. If it were possible, and if the 
County Council were to decide to take steps against the 
motorists with their gingerbeer bottles, but not against the 
gypsies with their cast-off rags, they would find themselves 
in the position actually of protecting the latter against the 
former. That would be reducing their by-law to an absurdity. 
But if,on the other hand, the by-law is equally and openly 
aimed at the gypsy with the day-tripper, and if as a con- 
sequence the Surrey commons are at last to be thrown open 
to the public whose right it is to enjoy them unspoiled and 
undefiled, then the County Council have embarked on an 
enterprise for which they will have the good wishes not only 
of Surrey but the country at large. The nuisance they are 
attacking is not only of long standing, but is already almost 
insufferable. If they can remove from Surrey the reproach 
of gypsy encampments, their names should be inscribed in 
gold, not only in the Council Hall, but over the door of every 
house in the country, great or small, of which the owner has 
the misfortune to live within range of these migratory but 
perennial plague-spots. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


A COMMON-SENSE SETTLEMENT. 
{To tas Epiron or tHe “Sprecraror.’'] 
Sir,—I am loth to trouble you with another letter, and 
although I venture to think that your description of my 
sttitude on the Home Rule dispute is wide of the mark, I do 











not propose to argue the point. The kernel of our difference 
seems to lie in the fact that you disbelieve, whereas I believe, 
that unfaltering defence of the Union by the Unionist Party 
and Press would have saved, would save it now, in spite of 
the Parliament Act and without recourse to civil war. I 
cordially welcome your assurance expressed in the following 
words: “ What may prove good enough for Sir Edward 
Carson will be good enough for us.” I should value it even 
more if I felt sure it was intended to embrace the additional 
meaning, that what may not prove good enough for Sir 
Edward Carson will equally not prove good enough for you.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., Exsury. 

[We do not mean to put ourselves into a position of servile 
obedience to any man—not even to Sir Edward Carson, much 
as we admire and respect him, and in spite of the fact that 
so far we have seen no cause to differ from him. We sball, 
however, be very greatly surprised if we find ourselves unable 
to say: “What is not good enough for him is not good 
enough for us.” We want to avoid civil war. But no com- 
promise which fails to get the endorsement of Sir E. Carson 
will prevent civil war. Therefore it is difficult to see how we 
could ever have any use for an anti-Carson compromise. 
Unless Ulster is willing,"there can be no true settlement; 
but Ulster, though firm, will not be unreasonable.-—Ep. 
Spectator. } 


THE NONCONFORMIST ATTITUDE. 
| To tux Epitor or tur “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—As a Nonconformist, I shall be glad if you will allow me 
to protest against the sentiments of the Rev. J. Pugh 
Perkins, as expressed in his letter in your issue of May 9th. 
I need hardly assure you that you are perfectly right (as your 
note to the letter assumes) in believing that the amazing views 
displayed in the letter are not the views of serious or thinking 
Nonconformists. Such views are only held by those of that 
body who have allowed what they are pleased to call their 
party loyalty to obliterate every other faculty. Mr. Perkins 
argues that because English Tories (and he mentions some 
good names) are against Home Rule, therefore he is in favour 
of it; but he is not entitled to speak as he does, as I for one, 
and many others I know personally, are in entire sympathy 
with the views from time to time put forward by the Spectator 
on this question. I am proud of being a Nonconformist, 
speaking generally—proud of the traditions of Nonconformity, 
of the many battles it has fought and won in the cause of 
liberty. But surely to acquiesce in forcing loyal Ulster out of 
British citizenship is only the negation of all that hitherto 
English Nonconformity has always fought for. I hope that 
if Mr. Perkins writes anything further on this subject, he will 
cease to use the words “ we” and “our,” thereby implying an 
authority to write for Nonconformists (which he does not 
possess), and to express views which many of them deeply 
resent, and especially so as he says of himself that he is 
“of thirty-five years’ standing,” and therefore ought to have 
known better.—I am, Sir, &c., D. SINcLArR. 
The Grange, Huyton, near Liverpool. 








[To tue Epitor or tas “Srectaros."’] 
Sr1r,—In Mr. Rattenbury’s opinion (Spectator, May 2nd) Home 
Rule will be a positive advantage to Protestantism, a positive 
disadvantage to Roman Catholicism. This may be so, but it 
is not a sufficient reason for bringing it about. A political 
injustice for a religious advantage hardly seems a worthy 
motive from the pen of one whose watchword is freedom. Will 
human nature be altered by shifting the centres of govern- 
ment? Or is Mr. Rattenbury writing in his sleep? It is 
really too late to raise the cry “The clergy is the enemy!” 
The greatest enemy of the human race is indifference to 
justice. Evidently modern Liberal Protestantism has no 
monopoly of this excellent commodity. Mixed motives do not 
contribute to the sense of justice. It is possible to allow the 
practice of one’s principles to fall into disuse. Or is Ireland 
to be converted into a paradise for Puritans by the aid of 
eighty votes in the House of Commons? I am a Wesleyan 
Methodist, but I prefer 
“To shun the Heaven that leads me to this Hell.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., FREDERICK GUTTRIDGE, 

58 Albert Road, Ashford, Kent. 

[We cannot publish any more letters on this subject.—Ep., 
Spectator.} 
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CROMWELL OR ROBESPIERRE? 
[To rug Epitor oy tHe “Srecrator.”’)} 


Srr,—Will you allow a citizen and elector to utter his 
indignant protest against the astounding audacity of 
Mr. Lloyd George in threatening the country with “a 
revolution” if his precious Budget is not passed? The 
preposterous egoism which persistently associates the 
speaker with the source of all philanthropic progress and 
reform is, and has long been, intolerable enough. Morally 
this bullying outburst is on a par with the charge made (in an 
odious pamphlet, I believe subsequently suppressed) against 
critics of the Lloyd-Georgian Insurance Act that they were 
merciless foes of child-bearing women. The calm appropria- 
tion, by one prominent party statesman, to his own particular 
political mill-wheel, of the whole vast tide of popular philan- 
thropic emotion indicates a sufficiently self-conceited attitude, 
and the impertinent and unscrupulous suggestion uttered to 
the House of Commons in which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer frankly poses as the demagogue of triumphant 
mobocracy threatening the classes with “‘ Your money or your 
life!” is surely a novel species of outrage upon a modern 
English Parliament. It seems strange that the Second 
Chamber held no member capable of replying that the 
English people may be assumed, pace Mr. Lloyd George, to 
trust the discussion of their rights and needs to their 
accredited representatives, and to await with reason and 
patience the decisions arrived at by a discussion in which 
all classes are entitled to be fairly heard. But if we are 
living under the philanthropic despotism of a President of 
some “ Committee of Public Safety ” in touch with the secret 
forces of anarchy, it is well the public should realize this, and 
ask themselves how long they will endure it.—I am, Sir, &., 
LIBERAL UNIONIST. 





AUSTRALIAN COMPULSORY MILITARY 
TRAINING. 

[To ruz Epiror or tue “ Srecrator,’’] 
S1r,—Captain Crosfield in his letter to your paper of May 2nd 
accuses me of making “ wild, misleading, and gravely exag- 
gerated statements” in my controversy with him in the 
Warrington Press. Instead of Captain Crosfield replying to 
my last letter in the local newspapers, he writes to the national 
Press, and makes vague and unsubstantiated charges without 
producing any evidence. This isa most unfair and undignified 
method of controversy. 

My contention in the Warrington newspapers was (1) that, 
though the Australian Labour Party passed the Act, the Liberal 
Party framed it, and Lord Kitchener had a great deal to do 
with the scheme. (2) That inthe Labour movement the revolt 
against it is growing. (3) That twenty-one thousand three 
hundred cases of prosecution have been conducted, and three 
thousand four hundred lads have been sent to gaols and mili- 
tary fortresses (in the language of the authorities, “ military 
detention”). (4) That this system is costing nearly £1,000,000 
more than estimated by Lord Kitchener. (5) That this system 
of “ citizen” soldiery is conscription, inasmuch that it provides 
a) that all must train; (b) that conscientious objectors are 
sent to military fortresses, &c.; (c) that freedom of speech and 
Press are not allowed to the “citizen” soldier in relation to his 
military training ; (d) that he is liable to be tried by a Court- 
Martial, in times of peace as well as war (and sentence when 
passed is final and cannot be repealed by any civil Court); (e) that 
he can be ordered during strikes to shoot down his own kith 
and kin; (f) that the so-called equality of sacrifice does not 
exist—the rich man’s son does his drilling at the college 
during college bours; the working man’s son has to make all 
the sacrifice, giving up many of his nights, Saturday after- 
noons, and public holidays. (6) Captain Crosfield stated that 
only three candidates (‘ Revolutionary Socialists”) opposed 
the Defence Act at the last election, and were defeated. This 
statement is untrue. Fully twenty candidates, in reply to 
questions submitted to them by the Freedom League, said 
they were in opposition to compulsory military training. I 
admit the majority were defeated; but Mr. Hugh Conroy, 
M.H.R., Mr. J. Matthews, M.H.R., Senator Oakes, and 
Senator Clemons were returned. There are other Members 
more or less opposed to the defence policy, and there is a 
strong force in Parliament strongly criticizing the present 





Administration. Is Captain Crosfield prepared to den 
charges against Australian conscription P—I am, Sir, & ~~ 
21 Beech Road, Horfield, Joun Watsu Barny 

Bristol. A 

[The proof of the pudding is in the eating. Mr. By 
says the pudding is naught—indigestible, ill-cooked and 
wholly vile. The people of Australia, however, not on] 
cooked the pudding for themselves, but ninety per cent, of 
them say that it is excellent eating, thoroughly digestible 
and will strengthen those who do not altogether like the 
flavour. Strange as it may seem to Mr. Barry, we belicys 
the Australian people to be in the right, and that his effort 
to prove that they do not really like the pudding, though 
they say they do, is a piece of unctuous impertinence.—Ep 
Spectator. ] 





THE FRIENDS AND NATIONAL SERVICER. 
[To tue Eprror or tus “Srectrator,’’] 

Sir,—An organization called the Australian Freedom League 
has lately been busily engaged in the North of England sowing 
a plentiful crop of misrepresentations on the working of 
National Service in Australia. The extraordinary point about 
this pugnacious and partisan movement is that it is backed 
by a Committee of the Society of Friends, who apparently 
profess that one of the planks in their platform is to oppose 
a democratic system of home defence. I have studied the 
history of the Friends with admiration, but regret that at the 
present moment a few of the less far-seeing men in that 
movement should be trying to stumpede the whole Society 
into thoughtless opposition to National Service. Fortunately, 
there are Friends who are resisting this attempt. One most 
influential Friend recently attended a public debate at the 
Hartshead Adult School, near Sheffield, and delivered a 
striking speech in favour of compulsory military training, on 
the grounds that it was the fairest and the least provocative 
system of home defence. He challenged any member of the 
Society of Friends present to stand up and advocate the total 
abolition of the Army and Navy. Not one attempted to do 
so. Then the speaker answered to this effect :— 

“Then your whole moral case against National Service has 

fallen to pieces. You must choose between what you admit to be 
the present inefficient and unfair system and the far better and 
more democratic aims of the National Service League. One of 
the first principles of the Society of Friends is freedom of 
judgment. I claim that privilege now, and unhesitatingly vote 
for the motion in favour of National Service.” 
I quote this notable speech because it proves that the 
Defence Acts Committee of the Society of Friends, which 
publicly associates itself with a partisan campaign, is not 
representative of a Society united on this difficult problem. 
I would, therefore, ask Friends to exercise their own 
freedom of judgment, and not thougbhtlessly oppose the 
National Service movement, which to many minds is increas 
ing our national sense of responsibility, and is, indeed, a 
sobering influence making for the peace of the world.—I am, 
Sir, X&e., B. 8. Townnrog. 


Mere House, Newton-le- Willows, 





MR. ARTHUR PONSONBY AND THE NAVAL 
AND MILITARY SERVICES. 
[To Tue Epitor oy tux “ Srecrator.”’) 
Sir,—I see in your last issue that you have “ Common 
Sense” on your side in condemning as “ monumentally inept” 
a passage from an article of mine in this month's Com 
temporary Review. There are people who love to remain in 
a good old early Victorian Jingo state of mind, and it is 
really almost hopeless to argue with them. But let me 
examine the arguments in the passage in question and see 
where the “ ineptitude” lies. I say you cannot democratize 
the Army. With this I should think nine-tenths of the 
officers in the Army would agree. I say the Army is anti- 
democratic. On this point I should have a very large body 
of opinion on my side, though I admit it may be a matter of 
controversy. I talk of the relics of barbarism which exist in 
the relations of one State to another—meaning war. I did 
not know there was anyone who would dispute that war is 
barbaric, more especially in existing conditions. I quote 4 
saying to the effect that blackguards commanded by gentle. 
men make the best soldiers—an officer in the Army was the 
author of the statement. When I say that men who go to 
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: : ry little education Iam expressing an 
pub re enor parger tira has met with almost universal 
—. I suggest that a standing Army cannot exist on 
ng SOPH f optional obedience. This is a truism. Lastly, I 
— * ratification at the possible dawn of an era when 
— ain find other methods of settling their differences, 
T eniieg armies will no longer be necessary. It may be 
am. tant, but it is not a ridiculous ideal. In all this I fail to 
e ane the monumental ineptitude comes in, and nowhere 
et express, as your correspondent pretends, antipathy to 
soldiers and sailors. I should be the first to acknowledge 
the services they have rendered and are rendering to their 
country. But the early Victorian Jingo has to burlesque the 
arguments of those who have progressive ideals because they 
are unintelligible to him. His gaze is fixed on the past, from 
which he derives his arguments and inspiration, and with the 
future he has no concern whatever.—I am, Sir, &c., 

House of Commons. ARTHUR PONSONBY. 

(Mr. Ponsonby writes with admirable temper. We will 
try to follow him, He says that we are early Victorian. 
We say that he is hopelessly insular. Has he ever heard 
of a State called the Swiss Confederation ? If not, we may 
inform him that it is a Republic, and democratic in the 
strictest and truest sense. Yet those benighted Republicans 
and democrats are all trained soldiers. As to the best armies 
being composed of blackguards commanded by gentlemen, we 
would ask did he ever hear of Cromwell and his Ironsides, and 
the New Mode!, and how the Huntingdonshire squire had to 
turn out the blackguard, the tapster, and the like (though he 
kept the gentlemen) before he could get a good democratic 
fighting machine ? Again, has Mr. Ponsonby ever heard of 
the American Civil War? Were Lincoln’s armies formed 
of blackguards ? They could certainly fight, so we suppose 
Mr. Ponsonby will feel constrained to say “ Yes.” No doubt 
the slave Army wanted by Mr. Ponsonby and his friends will 
bea blackguard Army. We prefer the other sort. Seriously, 
Mr. Ponsonby must try again —Epb. Spectator. ] 





THE BOY SCOUTS: A GOOD INVESTMENT FOR 
EVERYONE. 

[To tae Epr:ror or tue “Sprecrator.”’] 
Sir,—Thirty millions are spent by our nation every year 
on training the rising generation in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, plus a modicum of pbysical drill, to become good 
citizens. This training for the yonngster lasts until he 
arrives at the age of fourteen, just when his mental, moral, 
and physical powers are beginning to grow—when he is 
arriving at the cross-roads where he takes the right or the 
wrong roud for life. At this critical juncture education 
drops him. He is left—unfinished and unguided—to drift 
where fate may carry him. It is scarcely a matter for wonder 
that thirty-eight millions more of national money have then 
to be expended in correcting his failure to respond to bis 
upbringing by sliding off into crime and imprisonment, sick- 
ness, poverty, and unemployableness. How can this drain on 
our manhood and on our pockets be prevented ? 

The men responsible for education are hampered by limits 
of time and opportunity, if they are not also tied by the 
fetters of traditional methods. The Scout movement, as far 
as it can, comes to their assistance by supplying to the boy, 
outside the school walls, the essential complement to his 
scholastic training in the form of character training; health 
development; handicrafts; service for others. Also by 
retaining a hold on the boy after the school age, it keeps him 
*o hisideals during the critical years of his life—i.e., between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty-two. This scheme is proving 
successful in turning out citizens of the right sort. With 
adequate funds the Scout movement could supply the same 
training to the mass of boys instead of to its present mere 
two bundred thousand of them, and it could even include in 
its training those who are at present allowed to become waste 
homan material in our slums. 

But we do not ask for sixty-eight millions a year! If we 
could be assured of an income of ten thousand a year we 
could do a great work. It is for a capital sum to supply this 
that we are appealing. I have to thank a number of generous 
Snpporters who, in spite of the very many other appeals of 
the moment, have already contributed some £67,000 of the 
sum required. This substantial appreciation of our aims 











leads me to hope for a speedy completion of our fund. If wo 
get reasonable promise of it by Whitsuntide—z.e., early in 
June—we can go ahead in our development. We do not ask 
as a charity, but we offer the nation an opportunity to insuro 
itself against the continuation of its present waste of men 
and money. Weare giving to many the chance to do some- 
thing really practical towards ensuring for the country a 
manly, characterful race who can carry it successfully through 
the strenuous competition that lies before it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

116 Victoria Street, 8.W. Ropert Bapen-PowE th. 

[We feel it something of an impertinence to praise the 
Boy Scouts. Everyone knows that a village with a troop or 
patrol in it is a different place from a similar village in which 
there is no organization to teach boys the meaning of honour, 
manliness, and “a good heart.”—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE BOYS’ COUNTRY WORK SOCIETY. 
(To tug Epitor or tas “Srecrator.”} 

Sir,—The Spectator is always ready to support any sane 
scheme for doing good, whether in town or country; nor are 
its readers backward in supporting good causes. I venture, 
therefore, to appeal through your columns on behalf of the 
Boys’ Country Work Society, which was instituted in 1905 for 
the purpose of placing London lads of fourteen and upward 
on farms, with a view to their permanent settlement on the 
land. Since the Society commenced work situations have been 
found with farmers for eight hundred and forty-seven boys, 
the numbers having risen from twelve in 1906 to a hundred 
and ninety in 1913, spread over many counties from Yorkshire 
to Cornwall. No boy is sent to the country unless he is of 
good character and in good health; they “live in” with their 
employers, and till they are eighteen they are supervised by 
unpaid “ County Secretaries,” ladies or gentlemen, who visit 
the farms from time to time, attend to any complaints made 
by employers or employed, and receive and forward applica- 
tions for new boys for the neighbourhood. On December 31st 
last three hundred and thirty-five lads were thus under super- 
vision ; and the continuous demand from farmers for more 
boys shows that the great majority of them do well. After 
supervision ceases it is naturally less easy to keep in touch 
with them, but in regard to a hundred and ninety-one we know 
that a hundred and nineteen are still working on farms or are 
otherwise employed in the country ; thirty-six have emigrated, 
twenty-six have joined the Navy or Army, and the remaining 
ten the merchant service. But for the action of the Society 
which gave these lads the chance of developing their physique 
in fresh air, few of them would have been fit for the employ- 
ments they have taken; the majority would have swelled the 
numbers of the weedy youths who pass from blind-alley 
occupations into the ranks of the unemployed. As already 
stated, there are plenty of applications for more lads in the 
country, but the power of the Society is limited by lack of 
funds. The average cost of each boy sent to the country is 
less than £2 10s., allowing for his share of the office expenses, 
&c.; but though the salaries hardly exceed the sum paid for 
postages and telegrams, the subscriptions and donations do 
not suffice to meet expenses. A special effort made two years 
ago, when Lord Shaftesbury was chairman, keeps the bank 
account for the present on the right side, but more money is 
needed to enable the Society to continue work on its present 
scale, and with larger resources there is no doubt that more 
could be done, especially where there is a shortage of farm 
labourers. There are few, I think, either in town or country, 
who will not approve of the objects for which the Society is 
working, and I do not think any who help it will find their 
money is not well applied. Full information on any point 
will be given on application by the Secretary, Miss Brooke 
Smith, 7 John Street, Adelphi, and subscriptions will be 
gratefully received either by her or by the Hon. Treasurer, 
the Hon. Venetia Baring.—I aw, Sir, &c., 


386 Lowndes Street. FoRTESCUE, 
Chairman Boys’ Country Work Society. 


[ We wish Lord Fortescue and his friends all possible success 
in the work they are doing. Better work it is difficult, nay, 
impossible, to imagine, for they are giving what we must all 
wish for the young—a chance to make a fair start in life's 
handicap. If only a hundred Spectator readers would each 
send the 50s. required to place a London boy on a farm, 
something worth doing would have been accomplished.—Eb. 
Spectator.} 
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SOCIALISM IN THE POSTAL SERVICE. 

(To rue Ep:ror or Tue “Srecrator,”’] 
S1r,—I deplore, as you, the growth of Socialism in the postal 
service, but Iam afraid I must charge you with an attitude 
towards the claims of postal servants which is warranted to 
foster it. In making this charge I am content to confine 
myself to your own statements. Writing on “Railway 
Nationalization” (November Ist, 1213) you say: “ Because 
the Post Office employees are able to organize themselves 
politically . . . they have been able to extort from Parliament 
increasingly favourable terms”; that each Committee of 
Inquiry into postal wages “has led to very large increases” ; 
and that it is the avowed purpose of the Postal Association 
“to extract still more favourable terms out of the general 
community for the benefit of a service which is already, as 
compared to other services, overpaid.” Let us set beside these 
statements the following :— 

“There is a real rise in wages only if that rise has exceeded 

the simultaneous rise in the cost of living. Brought to this test, 
British wages are not what they ought to be. .. . The rise in wages 
has not kept pace with the rise in the cost of living. The greatest 
average rise in the past seven years is only half the average rise 
in the cost of living.”—(Spectator, August 16th, 1913.) 
Are you aware, Sir, that wages in the postal service, even 
including the “very large increases” to which reference has 
been made, have not risen anything like half the average rise 
in the cost of living? If so, how can you reconcile such a 
statement with your opposition to postal servants’ claims? 
How can you complain if working people fail to see in such 
words anything more praiseworthy than a desire to discredit 
what you call (I think with justice) “the reckless finance of 
the Government”? In your admirable criticism of the 
manifesto put forth by the Council for Christian Witness on 
Social Questions you say (December 6th, 1913): “The 
old economists were perfectly right when they sought a 
remedy for poverty [there is plenty in the postal service!] in 
raising the standard of living. . . . We want to see more 
‘divine discontent’ among them [the poor] and less pouring 
of unctuous rhetoric from the top.” Postal servants claim an 
increase in wages commensurate with the rise in the cost of 
living, plus an advance to enable them to share in the higher 
standard of living, estimated in the Board of Trade Report 
at about 113 per cent. and 45 per cent. respectively, since 
1905. You admit that wages which have not risen simul- 
taneously with the rise in the cost of living are not what they 
ought to be, and you profess a desire to see a higher standard 
of living, yet in practice you oppose the efforts of men to 
achieve precisely that which you approve in theory. Can you 
wonder if they come to regard your fine words as nothing 
more than the “ pouring cf unctuous rhetoric from the top” ? 
—I am, Sir, Xc., Rosert H, Bartey. 

12 Drummond Road, Hoylake. 

{Ifthe Post Office employees are unfairly treated in the 
matter of wages, hours, pensions, &c., how is it that the 
demand for places under the Post Office is so great? There 
is, we understand, no falling off in the number of applicants 
for work.—Eb. Spectator. } 





UNREPORTED EPIGRAMS. 
[To tue Epitor or tur “ Specraror.”] 
Srr,—It often happens in speeches that the words which 
really touch the heart go unreported. Permit me to rescue 
from oblivion the following passage in an address to the new 
graduates at the University of London on Wednesday last by 
the Vice-Chancellor. After insisting that the two problems 
to be solved during the next fifty years would be the redistri- 
bution of wealth and the fixing of a limit to the rights of 
majorities, Dr. Herringham expressed the hope that most of 
the new graduates would live to see those problems settled, 
adding for himself that he, who would gladly sit up to see 
the dawn, should be obliged to go to bed in the dark.—I am, 
Sir, X&c., T. B.S 





THE HIGHLAND HOST. 

[To tue Epitor oy tHe “Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—In the Spectator of May 9th your reviewer, in his notice 
of Mr. Elder’s monograph on the Highland Host of 1678, 
expresses the opinion that there was no Macdonald peerage 
before 1776, and questions the identity of the “Lord 





ee... 
MacDonald” mentioned on p. 62 of Mr. Elder’s book 
think the peerage given to Eneas MacDonald of Sins ; . 
1660 has escaped his attention. Crawfurd’s Peerage “Fhe 
land (1716) thus refers to him :— 0° Sf Beat 

“Eneas MacDonald of Glengary i . 
manner, manifested his Leger ee King Cherian Land il throat 
out the whole Civil War and Usurpation that followed, an 
7 see a happy —_ of them, was, upon the King’s Return, i° 
bg aia thereof, raised to the Honour of Lord MacDonald 
Lord MacDonald died childless in 1680, when his peerag: 
which was limited to the heirs male of his body, on 
extinct. The date of its creation is September 20th 1660, 
The first edition of Douglas’s Peerage of Scotland (1764) gives 
the same information. It is not until the Douglas and Wood 
Peerage of 1813 that Lord MacDonald of Aross is called Lord 
MacDonell, and no authority is given for the change of 
spelling, which has certainly since been adopted by the 
Glengary family.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ALICE MACDONALD OF THE Istrs, 
Thorpe Hall, Bridlington, 





THE OAK AND WESTMINSTER HALL. 
[To tue Epiror or tue ‘“Srectaror.’’] 
Sir,—It is meet and right that the law-makers of England 
from whence arms are stretched across the seas to the ends of 
the earth, should continue to be associated with “The oak, 
the brave old oak that bas ruled in the greenwood long,” 
Nor should it be forgotten that the “Mariners of England 
that guard our native seas” were wont to “ beat to quarters” 
to the tune of 
“Hearts of oak are our ships, 
Jolly tars are our men, 
We always are ready, 
Steady, boys, steady, 
To fight and to conquer again and again.” 
There should be no difficulty in obtaining oak for renovating 
the roof of Westminster Hall, unless my experience is very 
misleading. Some twenty-five years ago I was in need of 
material for lock gates, and was taken to a forest near 
Cleobury Mortimer in which a fall of oak had recently been 
made. There I saw in numbers such oaks as I had never 
“read of in books or dreamt of in dreams.” The stems 
measured up to 210 cubic feet quarter-girt (Ze. take the 
circumference in the middle, divide this by four, then multiply 
the quotient by the length to obtain the content); some logs 
were seventy feet from the axe-hewn base to the first branch. 
It was a revelation to me that oaks grew in such proportions. 
I had looked on “the oak” as a comparatively short spread- 
ing tree after the fashion of Cowper’s Oak in Yardley Chase, 
near Olney, in the hollowed-out bole of which the late Hon, 
Grantley Berkeley and his hounds are said to have met “the 
field.” Little was left inside the bark, but the tree lived on, 
fighting stubbornly to the end. Up to the middle of last 
century big oak timber was much in request for building 
dock gates. Ihave been told that the first Lord Tollemache 
was offered £150 for an oak in Helmingham Park, Suffolk, 
by the Mersey Dock Board. This was before greenbeart 
from the West Indies had superseded oak for the construction 
of dock gates, and before the day of agricultural depression. 
I found greenheart answered my purpose better than oak, and 
in all probability the grand timber I saw in Shropshire was 
cut into relatively small pieces to make beams for the frames 
of waggons, which, by the way, are now made of steel. 

Oak is rightly banished from steel-built ships, for acidity 
in the oak sap causes the metal to waste. Great care will be 
needed as to the fastenings employed on the roof, as well as 
in getting timber thoroughly seasoned; for the jealous oak 
will not harmonize with the metal that bas driven it from its 
pride of place, when England’s power is clothed in walls of 
steel instead of in the wooden walls of former days. Colling- 
wood’s patriotic fears were needless. He became so alarmed 
at the depletion of our forests to provide ships for the Navy 
during the Great War that he carried acorns in his pockets 
and deposited them wherever opportunity offered, in the hope 
of adding to the store of oak for the Royal Dockyards. Teak 
sap is of an oily nature, and teak is rightly used in conjunction 
with steel; so the employment of oak has fallen into disuse for 
the fittings as well as the framework of ships. Smeaton’s 
Eddystone Lighthouse can still be seen. When the modern 
and loftier tower was built, the old structure was re-erected 
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Hoe, and remains the finest monument to its 
There was nothing wrong with the design, but 
hich it was founded showed signs of disintegra- 
pportunity was taken of replacing Smeaton’s 
house better suited to the needs of the present 
LionEL B. WELLS. 


on Plymouth 
constructor. 

the rock on W 
tion, and the o 
work by a lighthouse 
generation.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Salcombe. 

We would rather. see oaks like those described by our 
eorrespondent growing with the bracken about their knees 
«than read a fresh Inferno.” Even to have seen them 
stretched out dead’ on their beds of turf, but ready for 
the service of man, must have been a thrice-glorious spectacle. 


—Ep. Spectator. } 





[To tHe Eprror or THE “Srecrator.’’} 
§rr,—With your correspondent of last week, Mr. L. E, Steele, 
J always thought the roof of Westminster Hall was Irish oak, 
and cherished the tradition that no spiders would make webs 
onit! This, surely, could easily be verified by any of those 
who lately visited its recesses, How came it, I wonder, that 
Lord Avebury in his Pleasures of Life (“The Beauties of 
Nature”) says: “ The chestnut has beautiful tapering leaves 
_,. and wood so durable that to it we owe the grand and 
historic roof of Westminster Hall” ?—I am, Sir, &., 
E. M. Pricuarp, 





(To tux Epitor oy tue “Srectator.”) 
Sir,—In Sir Frederick Falkiner’s Foundation of the Hospital 
and Free School of King Charles II, the ouk in the roof of “the 
great ball of William Rufus” is given a different origin, The 
author, veferring to the wood of Salcuit, which used to reach 
from Ostmantown to the hamlet of Phibsborough, near 
Dublin, says: “ There is a fine tradition of these woods .,. 
that from these came the oak of the glorious roof of West- 
minster Hall invincible by time or worm.” Hanmer is quoted 
as saying that in it “no English spider webbeth or breedeth 
to this day.” —I am, Sir, &c., G. R, Roney. 
Dublin. 





THE CHURCHMEN’S UNION, 
[To tus Epiton or THe “Srectator.” | 
Sir,—I cannot exaggerate the pleasure and satisfaction I felt 
at reading in your issue of May 2nd the notice you gave of the 
petition of the Churchmen’s Union to the Archbishop and 
Bishops of Canterbury. I am not at the moment at all con- 
cerned with the particular petition. What I would beg of 
you, Sir, is that you will allow me to draw the attention of my 
fellow-laymen in the Church of England to the existence of 
the “Churchmen’s Union” and their monthly, the Modern 
Churchman. This movement is growing rapidly, but should be 
much more widely known. The thinking or more intelligent lay- 
man to-day does not know what to think on many a theological 
and religious subject. In the Modern Churchman he would 
find most valuable help in the way of again acquiring a settled 
and peaceful faith in Christianity. The Modern Churchman 
is constructive, not destructive. The authors are good, sincere, 
honest Christian men with the truth, and the truth only, as 
theiraim. They have no axe to grind, and give just the lead 
we laymen want, and must have, if the good old Church is to 
keep her membership.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. C. Lempriere Back, 
St. Andrew's Place, Piymouth. 





ADVERTISING HEALTH RESORTS, 
{To mux Enitox or tux “ Srxctator.”’} 
Smr,—Will you kindly allow me to reply to Mr. Kilburn 
(Spectator, May 9th)? Surely he and the residents to whom 
he refers do not desire to be selfish enough to enjoy the 
advantages of seaside resorts, brought about through adver- 
tisements, without contributing to the cost ? I would, how- 
ever, point out that, so fue from ‘advertising increasing the 
rates, it has the entirely opposite effect. Mr. Kilburn 
mentions Margate in his letter, and I would: tell him that 
Practically all the advertising of this town at present is 
undertaken by the Margate Chamber of Commerce (a private 
body), with the result that there are no houses to let in the 
towu—and the demand for houses iy constant—owing to this 
happy state of things. The rates this year have gone dow: 
Bo less than fourpence in the pound. I would remind Mr. 





Kiiburn that under the Bill the local Councils will not bave 
unlimited powers, but the cost of advertising is to be 
limited to a penny rate. I firmly believe that if the Bill 
passes fewer people will be attracted abroad by the cheap 
trips, and that the residents as well as the business people 
of English seaside resorts will greatly benefit. -I would like 
to add that there are many private residents here who are 
members of the Margate Chamber of Commerce, and who 
appreciate and understand the Lenefit of advertising the town, 
—I am, Sir, Xe., i C, E. Mitcne.t, 
Guildford House, Surrey Road, Cliftonville, Margate. 





THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE NIGHTINGALE. 
{To tux Epitor or tus “ Spectator.” |] 
S1r,—I have just read your interesting article in your issue 
of the 2nd inst, I must, however, take exception to the 
statement that the nightingale is not to be found west of the 
Severn. Many and many a time have I listened, delighted, to 
its song at Newent under May Hill, at Symond’s Yat on the 
Wye, and at Ross in Herefordshire, all of which places are 
west of the Severn. I have no doubt many of your readers. 
can corroborate this statement.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Church Close, Boston, Lines. G. E. Nasu, 





THE ALLEGED ATROCITIES BY EPIROT 
INSURGENTS. 
(To tHe Epiron or tHe “Srectator.”’] 
Sir,—I have received the instructions of my Government to 
offer the most unqualified contradiction to the news which 
appeared in your journal and which narrated tbe crucifixion 
of Albanians and the massacre of women and children by the 
Epirot insurgents. These and other similar reports emanating 
from Durazzo are absolutely falge; and I request you to give 
to this official contradiction a publicity no less prominent than 
that accorded to the said unverified stories.—I bave the 
honour to be, Sir, your obedient Servant, J. GENNADIUs. 

Légation de Gréce, 14 De Vere Gardens, W. 

[We can find no trace in our columns of the statement of 
which the Greek Minister complains, If be will kindly favour 
us with the date of the issue and the number of the page, we 
should feel very greatly obliged. We naturally are most 
anxious to clear ourselves of the charge of publishing unveri- 
fied stories which he makes against the Spectator in such 
uncompromising terms.—Ep. Spectator. } 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence’’ or Arlicles are signed with 
the writer's name or inifials, or with a peeudonym, or are marked 
* Communicaled,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be im 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such insiances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication. 








POETRY. 


SONG OF THE HAPPY RHYMESTER. 


I am the happiest of men : 

I live (just barely) by my pen. 

I rise at sev'n, and on till one 
Fulfil the tale of labour done. 

And then from afternoon till night 
1 walk and think of things to write, 
Above all salaries I reck 

Th’ uncertain glory of a cheque ; 
Above all laws of right and wrong 
Th’ inexorable laws of song. 

My head is humming all the day 
With jolly, jostling words at play, 
And I amid them roam about 
Romping and tempting each one out 
(The rhymes especially) by name 
To leap into my joyous game, 
Enticing and by them enticed 

To link in line, to join in tryst, 
And often when I go to bed 

Still they keep running in my head 
And calling me to play with them ; 
“If not at once, at 8 a.m.” 
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Who would not, then, be one of us? 
Princes, and you most dolorous! 
Prime Ministers and Lords of Session! 
Merchants and men of staid profession! 
We be the happiest of men 
Who live (just barely) by the pen! 
Witrrip Briar. 








ART 
° 
— 
ART IN SCOTLAND. 

THE discriminating sense of scale which is the particular 
charm of Edinburgh architecture (a legacy, perhaps, from 
Robert Adam) is seen in the Scottish National Gallery, which 
as the ideal size for a national collection, and in the Exhibition 
in that other grave and charming classical building on the 
“Mound which now houses the Royal Scottish Academy. It is 
an Academy without a headache. The sculpture is treated 
with respect and is made the first subject of the visitor's atten- 
‘tion, the rooms are not too large, the pictures are spaciously 
hung, and altogether there are only six hundred and eighty-two 
exhibits. A high standard of comparison is fearlessly set for the 
members’ works by the inclusion of an invited selection of 
sculpture by Constantin Meunier and other Belgian sculptors, 
and by a series of water-colour drawings by that genuine “ little 
master,” the late Joseph Crawball, to whom Scots art owes so 
‘much. Moreover, the large majority of the pictures are of 
a “ homeable” size, even those by the most prosperous painters. 
In the Royal Academy prosperity seems as a rule to give the 
‘painter a magnifying eye that can paint nothing lees than life- 
size. Even in Edinburgh there are instances of the mistaken 
notion that dignity goes with a big canvas, for Mr. D. Y. 
Cameron’s Stirling Castle (No. 398), like several.other recent 
works from his skilful hand, would have been more significant 
on half the scale. But Mr. Peploe’s three pictures (Nos. 265, 
298, 336), which show a quality and structure and a 
subtle skill of drawing in paint that lift his art to the 
highest European level of technique; Mr. D. Y. MacGregor’s 
‘Harvest (No. 146), which is the best landscape in the show; 
Mr. George Houston's The Lyon at Fortingal (No. 295); 
Mr. P. W. Adam’s room interiors; Mr. Oliver Hall’s Villeneuve 
(No. 383); Mr. Lawton Wingate’s Harvesting at Machrie Bay 
No. 395), are all works where the pressure of their pictorialism 
has been maintained to the last touch. Mr. James Paterson’s 
Coming Storm, Touraine (No. 142) has a correspondence 
of touch and draughismaniship to its conception which makes 
at one of his few really complete works. Mr. E. A. Walton 
fails lamentably with his large composition, The Mother 
{No. 196), a patchy work without design; and even Sir James 
Guthrie bas hesitated and been unable to do much more than 
hint his lovely vision of Lady Hermione Stuart, the youthful 
daughter of Lord Moray (No. 186). Yet despite its weaknesses, 
which make his picture look more like an enlarged water-colour 


than an oil-painting, it is an authentic work of art, emotionally’ 


conceived and expressed with distinction of colour. It would 


appear as though the leaders of the Glasgow group still seek | 
the impossible in trying to get the charm, spontaneity, and way-' 


wardness of the sketch into the complete oil-painting. A new 
group of young Edinburgh Scots, chiefly from the Edinburgh 


College of Art, are beginnjng to make their presence felt—: 


a notable instance is to be seen in the firm, characterful 
portrait by Mr. D. M, Sutherland of Alexander Carrick, 
Esq. (No. 376). They aim at a more vivid decorative 
formula and a keener interest in draughtsmanship. The whole 
appearance of the show is better than that of the Royal 
Academy, the sense of colour being more delicate; as befits a 
country with more evanescent moods of weather and tend®rer 
effects of landscape ; but something is owing to the fine loan 
pictures by members of the New English Art Club, the Royal 


Academy, and the International Society, which are given places: 


of honour on the walls. The Belgian sculpture includes 
Meunier’s famous Le Grisou (No. 17), Vanderstoppen’s David 
(No. 1), Godefroid Devreese’s Buste de Pécheur (No. 35), and 
Victor Rousseau’s Buste de Jeune Fille(No.38). Mr, Pittendrigh 
MacGillivray’s bronze bust of a woman, Ehrna, however, is 
the equal of any of this company. 

In Glasgow a fine attempt is being made to compensate for 


the neglect of art in black-and-white, which has hitherto! 





received little official countenance there. No p); 

for it in the vast Corporation Galleries, ae ee 
Cameron, Mr. W. Strang, and Mr. Muirhead Bone whe, . 
possibly the best known of living etchers, all come fro the 
Clyde Valley. An Exhibition has now been opened ther i 
the masters of etching, which includes the fullest ane 
display of Rembrandt prints ever assembled outside et 
London. J. re 


BOOKS. 


a 


THE INSCRUTABLE PEOPLE* 


A cursory study of the long list of English works on China 
published since the Revolution of 1911 suggests several 
interesting reflections. Imprimis, it suggests that the fact of 
having travelled so many thousand miles, or lived jn places 
unfrequented by Europeans, does not of itself constitute a 
sufficient title to authorship; on the contrary, the philo- 
sophical perception of relative values and perspective often 
suffers from an exaggerated sense of the importance of super- 
ficial phenomena, from a vague impression’ that men and 
events which appear sO momentous to eyewitnesses must 
surely be destined to stagger humanity. Secondly, it suggests 
that, in spite of queue-cutting and Western learning, the 
actions and reactions of the Chinese mind do not lend them. 
selves readily to interpretation by casual observers bred under 
very different traditions of civilization; that nothing less than 
a scientific system of sociology can provide material for sound 
judgments in dealing with a subject so vast and so complex. 
Finally, it suggests a desire for some rational explanation of 
the perplexing fact that the attitude of Evropeans towards 
Ohina and the Chinese (and, for that matter, towards Japan 
and the Japanese) may be either one of strong sympathy or 
antipathy from the outset, as a matter of instinctive and irre- 
vocable decision. Any one who has observed the life of the 
Treaty Ports in the Far East: can bear witness to this 
phenomenon. Many Europeans live, move, and have their 
being amongst the Chinese, as if the whole life of the Orient 
were but a fantastic sl4dow-play, a thing separate and remote 
from the world of tangible realities, much in the same way as 
the Chinese peasant looks, not unkindly, on the passing 
foreigner; whilst others, for no apparent reason of training 
or temperamént, fall at once into such close sympathy 
with the Oriental philosophy that they seem to have 
found their way home after long wandering. Atavism? Dim 
voices, memory revivals of long-forgotten lives? Perhaps. 
We bhave seen Sinologues whose mentality could only be 
éxplained by the doctrine of reincarnation. But for those 
who read (and, alas! who write) as they run, looking upon the 
Chinese world as a fantastic shadow-p!lay and themselves as 
privileged spectators—for those who, whether they praise or 
blame, remain as spiritually remote from the ideals and 
traditions of the East as they are from the planet Saturn— 
no doctrine of reincarnation can either explain them or justify 
their unceasing additions to the long list of conflicting opinions 
on China. 

Each of the three books with which the present review is 
concerned is interesting and instructive in its own way. 
Mr. J. S. Thomson's work, China Rerolutionised, goes far 
towards explaining the nature and inspiration of those transient 
and exotic enthusiasms which have led so many observers— 
especially in Amerieca—to believe that the Revolution and the 
Republic-are the outcome of conscious, deliberate aspirations 
on the part of the Chinese people. Mr. Thomson has spent 
many years amongst the artificially organized Chinese society 
of Hong Kong; and there he has heard the voice of Young 
China, singing wild words to strange new tunes. He has 
come under the magnetic—one might almost say hypnotic— 
effect of Sun Yat-sen's passionate phrase-making, and, as 4 
result, he has produced a book which presents the Chinese 
people, arm-in-arm with all good Americans (Mr. Thomson 
is one), as “an altruistic brotherhood of East and West, 
working for the uplift of the whole wor!d.” In the warmth 
of his advocacy of “a forward Americanism in the Orient,” 
he has reconstructed the Oriental in his own “ democratic” 








* (1) Buddhist China. By R. F. Johnston. London: John Murray. [5s 
net.| —(2) The Chinese People. By the Venerable Archdeacon Arthur Evans 
Moule. London: 8.P.C.K. [5s. net. )——(3) China Réerolutionised, By J. 5. 
‘romson,*. London:,'f. Weruer Laurie, [123, 6d. net. j te 
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and sees the millennium close at hand. Here; for 

racteristic description of the most notorious 

the revolutionary adventurers, Huang Hsing, now a 
ghly discredited refugee in Japan:— . 

is considered by the extremists of his party as presi- 

«Hoang ber. He is a fervent talker, and like Sun, the last 
dential de world to be an opportunist, which is the great Yuan’s 
aro in the minds of many of the Chinese people. Huang 
a is the one reformer who has some Japanese sympathies, on 
Hsing tof his education in Japan. He was born at Changsha in 
—] where Yale College has a branch. 

It is arelief to turn from such fantasies to the scholarly work 
of Mr. R. F. Johnston on Buddhist China. Ia the profound 
seclusion and kindly welcome of the peaceful hillside homes, 
where contemplative Chinese abbots and monks still follow 
The Way, Mr. Johnston finds a world of gentle philosophy, 
dgbrines of truth and beauty,” far more satisfying to 
the soul than all the strenuous activities of the West’s 
triumphant materialism. With the Buddhist gospel of gentle 
jindliness and renunciation he finds himself in sympathy so 
complete and intelligent that he looks with benign tolerance 
on the evidences of rascality (which he does not deny) 
amongst the rank-and-file of the priesthood in China, and 
on their failure to inspire the life of the common people with 
anything approaching to religious enthusiasm. It is enough 
for him to have found, “ amidst the forests and crags and 
waterfalls of ber cloistral mountains,” a remnant of the very 
Elect,and to look with the eye of faith for the dawn of a great 
Buddhist revival—partly inspired from Japan—which shall 
restore to China her glories of art and poetry and culture. 
Mr. Johnston’s temperamental sympathy with the theology 
and philosophy of the East is the more impressive because, in 
his critieal examination of Buddhism, in this book and in 
others, he has made valuable contributions to the general 
study of comparative religion. He writes with the authority 
of an expert on the origins and evolution of the various 
sehools of Buddhist teaching in China, and on the important 
work which has been done during the past ten years by 
the small group of Chinese scholars interested in the 
preservation of Buddhist literature. No doubt, in the 
process Of his researches, something of idealism has 
found its way into bis conclusions; possibly his critical 
judgment has been unconsciously influenced at times 
by his “grateful appreciation of the unvarying courtesy 
aud hospitality extended to him by the abbots and monks 
in whose romantic mountain homes he has spent the 
happiest days of his fifteen years’ sojourn in China”; but, 
on the whole, his work affords convincing proof of the exist- 
ence of very genuing religious emotion and interests amongst 
the Chinese, and of “the intimate connexion between ethics 
and statesmanship in this chosen land of moral philosophers.” 
Mr, Johnston rightly holds that the forees which mould the 
character and shape the aspirations of one of the greatest 
races of mankind cannot be a matter of indifference to the 
rest of humanity, whose future history must be profoundly 
affected, for better or for worse, by the nature of the ideuls 
and ambitions that inspire the makers of the new China. He 
holds that, because of the great part which Buddhism has 
played for many centuries in directing some of the main 
currents of Chinese literature and social life, it cannot fail to 
exercise again an immense influence upon Chinese thought, 
when once it has shaken itself free from some of its grosser 
forms of superstition, And in order that the Western reader 
“may enter into partial communion with that mysterious 
entity which has baffled and bewildered so many Western 
minds and has so often been declared inscrutable—the soul of 
China,” Mr. Johnston introduces us to some of the least 
familiar aspects of Chinese Buddhism, and conducts us on a 
pilgrimage to some of the great monasteries, which are still 
the strongholds of Buddhist influence among the Chinese 
people, 

Yuan Shih-kai’s recent restoration of the worship of 
Heaven, and the popular revival of Confucianism all over 
China, give to Mr. Jobnston’s observations on the prospects 
of a Chinese State religion an immediate and peculiar interest. 
The attitude of the average Chinese scholar of to-day towards 
this question may fairly be regarded as identical with that of 
the Emperor K’ang Hai. This great ruler recorded his views 
inan Edict which stands engraved on a stone tablet at the 
entrance to the P’u Chi monastery, as follows :— 


isa cha 


Confucian lore, with the constant aim of learning the proper duties 

of a good ruler, We have had no leisure to become minutely 

acquainted with the sacred books of Buddhism: therefore We are 

not qualified to discuss the deeper mysteries of that faith. But 

We are satisfied that ‘Virtue’ is the one word which indicates 

what is essential in both systems. We find, moreover, that heayen 

delights to give life and nourishment; the gracious and com- 

passionate Pusa loves to bring all living creatures to salvation. 

The one creates, the other saves: but there is no antagonism, no 

divergence of aim.” . 

The deep and appreciative sympathy which Archdeacon 

Moule displays throughout his instructive handbook on 

The Chinese People naturally springs from sentiments 

very different from those which determine Mr. Johnston’s 

point of view, but it is equally scholarly, broad-minded, and 

discriminating. As a missionary who has given fifty years of 

his life to the preaching and practice of Christianity, Arch- 

deacon Moule naturally looks to the spreading influence of 
the Christian faith, professed by a Chinese Church freed from 

all foreign control, to deliver China from the political dangers 
and social disorganization which threaten her. The spirit in 

which he discusses the land and the people, religious thought 
in China, literature and education, and the pressing prublems 
of the present situation, is imbued with a simple, deep-rooted 

faith in the inherent virtues of the Chinese people, and in the 
ultimate triumph of good over evil. Tolerance of the most 
benevolent kind is manifested in his attitude towards many 
things which, as a Christian and a friend of China, he 
deplores. He has grave misgivings, for instance, as to the 
efficacy of Western ideas, those ideas which gave birth to the 
Revolution, as regenerating forces adaptable to the needs and 
traditions of the Chinese people. He doubts whether these 
forces are in themselves legitimate, wholesome, pure, and dis- 
interested. He deplores the Board of Education's iconoclasm, 
its proposal “ to supersede the classical script by a revolationized 
language for the people.” He sees in the new patriotism 
“the effect of a succession of electric shocks, and those from 
outside; not the uplifting influence of a deep-rooted natural 
and national principle, but rather the dictation and suggesting 
voice of Western teachers, and of not always wholesome 
Western influence.” Herein Archdeacon Moule and Mr. 
Johns‘on come, from different points of view, to much the 
same conclusion. 

For the fame and abiding influence of Confucius, Arch- 
deacon Moule professes deep respect, frankly declaring that. 
“the attempt recently made by some ardent spirits of Young 
China to discredit the writings of Confucius and Mencius, as 
out of accord with Republican principles, cannot succeed, save 
with great discredit cast upon Chinese intelligence and most 
justifiable amour propre.” Such an opinion coming from 
such a source leads inevitably to the reflection: How different. 
might have been the record and results of Christian mission 
work in China, since the first days of the Jesuits and 
Dominicans at Peking, bad this spirit of wise tolerance and 
sympathy prevailed amongst the preachers of the Gospel, had 
they perceived thus clearly the dividing line between the 
domain of thought and the domain of morals. 

As regards the history and practice of Buddhism, however, 
Archdeacon Moule can find no saving virtue or consolation in 
its poetic and contemplative aspects, holding, as he does, that 
“there is nothing in the history of Chinese religious thought 
and practice in past centuries, which can lull the conscience 
of the Church to sleep with the fancy that China has not been 
so badly off, after all, with her own faiths.” 

In these three books the reader will find China presented 
from three widely separate standpoints—those of the surface 
observer, the philosophical scholar, and the missionary worker, 
Quot homines, tot sententiae; in all three there is food for 


profitable reflection. 





THE CONFEDERATION OF EUROPE®* 


Mr. ALIsoN PHILLIPS has unquestionably performed a most 
meritorious public service. He has afforded to the historical 
student a clue by the use of which be may guide his footsteps 
through an international maze of singular perplexity. Tbere 
are few chapters of modern history less generally understood 
than that which deals with the period between Napoleon's 
abdication in 1814 and the meeting of the European Congress 
at Verona in 1822. To the casual reader this period appears 


* The Confederation of Europe. By Walter Alison Phillips, M.A, London; 





“We, since Our boyhood, have been earnest students of 
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21 mero welter of international egotism. The different members 
of the European family, when, by the fall of their great 
«ommon enemy, they had been relieved from the necessity of 
maintaining a strained concord, engaged in a wordy warfare 
with each other, and gave a loose rein to their long-suppressed 
mutnal jealousies and somewhat unworthy ambitions. Yet, 
amidst much that was of mere ephemeral interest, the logo- 
machy of these eight years produced certain diplomatic concep- 
tions which were destined to exert an abiding influence on the 
future policy of nations. The Holy Alliance was not altogether 
«tillborn. It produced at least two offspring, one of which, 
being a remote descendant, bore some faint resemblance to 
ats parent stock, whilst the other, whose advent on the 
European stage was more immediate, was conceived with the 
express object of serving as a check on the author of its own 
being. The Hague Arbitration Tribunal is the direct, though 
tardy, outcome of the idealism of the then Emperor of Russia, 
even if its indirect genealogy cannot in reality be traced back 
to the pious cobbler through whose mystic agency Mme. 
de Kriidener “found salvation” in 1806. As for the more 
immediate offspring, Mr. Phillips, in a very lucid and interest- 
ing chapter, bas drawn renewed attention to a fact, too 
frequently forgotten, on which he had dwelt in his previous 
writings—namely, that the Monroe Doctrine, which is still a 
very active and important force in international politica, owes 
its genesis to the determination of the Government of the 
United States to prevent the principles of the Holy Alliance, 
in however modified a form, from crossing the Atlantic, 
and to nip in the bud any prospect that the idealism of a 
“‘ Confederation of Europe” would be hyperidealized into a 
“* Confederation of the World.” 

Nor do these few sentences at all adequately summarize the 
nature of the public service rendered by Mr. Phillips. He 
das done whatever an historian can do to redeem British 
diplomacy from many unjust aspersions which have been thrown 
upon it in the past, and from a taint of which it is, perhaps, 
not even yet quite free. To unprejudiced minds he ought to 
inspire some degree of confidence in the British diplomacy 
of the present and the future. The stern moralist is the 
vatural and traditional enemy of the diplomatist; neither 
is his enmity devoid of some justification. No reproach 
«can be made against a diplomatist for stoutly defending the 
interests of his own country. It is his mission in life 
to doso. When Canning made his famous but empty boast, 
he was unmindful of the fact that it was the growth of Anglo. 
Saxon influence in the North, and not the destruction of Latin 
European rule in the South, that would ultimately redress 
whatever balance there was to be redressed between the Old 
and New Worlds. He was wrong in his forecast, but he did 
his duty. He was thinking, as Mr. Phillips has truly pointed 
out, exclusively of British interests. The satirist of the Anti- 
Jacobin was not at all likely to allow his policy to be influenced 
by any cosmopolitan altruism. No diplomatist who acts on 
similar principles can be blamed, albeit, as Mr. Norman Angell 
and politicians of his school of thought generally hold, he may 
take a mistaken view of what the true interests of the 
country are. It is not, however, the aims but the methods 
supposed to be adopted by diplomatists that have usually 
formed the subject of moral animadversion. Mr. Phillips, 
in another of his writings, has said that in the past a 
diplomatist was generally considered to be “an ez-oficio liar,” 
and he has quoted Bayle in justification of the opinion current 
‘at one time that Ambassadors thought it their main duty to 
“invent falsehoods and go about making society believe 
them.” In truth, the pages of Sorel and other writers 
abound in evidence to show that the practices and traditions 
of mediaeval diplomacy survived in full vigour at least up to 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. Possibly they are 
not even yet altogether defunct on the Continent of Europe. 
But they have long since fallen into complete desuetude in so 
far as British diplomacy is concerned. There was certainly 
nothing Machiavellian about that typical British diplomat, the 
Jate Lord Lyons. Mr. Phillips bas now continued a task which 
«as commenced by Mr. Fortescue in another field of history. 
He has redeemed the reputation of past British diplomacy by 
presenting in its true light the action of a great statesman 
and diplomatist whose conduct has been persistently distorted 
and misrepresented by partisan writers. Most educated 
Englishmen are familiar with Byron’s invectives against Lord 


of inquiring how fat those invectives were des 
from being a retrograde politician, who shared 
absolutist opinions of Metternich, Castlereagh 
in advance of his time. The following 
passage from a Memorandum presented 
at Aix-la-Chapelle bears a striking resem 
which, but a few years previously, 
Rousseau :— 
“The idea of an Alliance Solidaire,” 
which each state shall be bound to ape ace 
government and possessions within all other states fro 
and attack, upon condition of receiving for itself 
guarantee, must be understood as morally implying th 
establishment of such a system of general governme 
secure and enforce upon all kings and nations an int 
of peace and justice. Till the mode of constructing 
apa mutant se oe is Or ep we re 
, or re prejudicia 
ment generally, than the ‘tea that their rede ae 
be prostituted to the support of established power, without s.. 
consideration of the extent to which it was abused.” 7 
In fact, throughout the whole of the negotiations at Paris 

Vienna, Aix-la-Chapelle, Troppau, Laibach, and Verona ths 
sturdy common-sense, the fixity of purpose, and the enlightened 
advocacy of sound political principles which distinguished the 
British negotiators stand out in strong contrast, both to the 
shifty devices by which Metternich endeavoured to rejuvenate 
the moribund dynastic diplomacy of the past, and to the rapid 
transitions from the extreme of autocracy to that of up. 
practical idealism by which the Imperial pupil of the Jacobin 
La Harpe was wont to distract the councils of his bewildered 
allies. Canning’s name has gone down to posterity as the 
leading champion of nationalities, and the Emperor Alexander 
was in his day called the “liberator of mankind” ; but, apart 
from the fact that Canning’s South American policy was 
dictated not sv much by a wish to ensure the freedom of the 
South American populations as by a desire to prevent the 
aggrandisement of France, nothing is more certain than 
that the main principles of his policy were inherited 
from his predecessor. Both Castlereagh and Wellington 
were quite willing that England should enter into a 
limited alliance with the Continental Powers for the accom. 
plishment of certain definite and specific objects. They 
absolutely refused to be associated with any vague scheme 
which, however little any such intention might be avowed, 
was really intended to lead up to intervention in the internal 
affairs of every State of Europe and the destruction of 
popular liberties. Mr. Phillips says, truly enough, that the 
Holy Alliance was not in its conception a conspiracy against 
popular liberty. But it soon drifted into such a conspiracy. 
It is, indeed, almost hopeless to understand all the contra- 
dictions in the ill-balanced mind of its Imperial author. 
Unquestionably,¢the original idea of the Emperor Alexander 
was to “organize humanity.” Metternich, of course, thought 
that this was a mere hypocritical mantle intended to cloak 
schemes of far-reaching ambition, and it may well be that, 
although at one time the Emperor had fully satisfied himself 
that Napoleon was Antichrist and the Beast, he may at 
other times have indulged in hopes that he might in his 
own person realize the Napoleonic dream of universal power. 
But Castlereagh was probably more right when he gave the 
Emperor credit for sincerity of purpose. “It is impossible,” 
he wrote, “to doubt the Emperor's sincerity in his views, 
which he dilates upon with a religious rhapsody. Either 
he is sincere, or hypocrisy certainly assumes a more abomin- 
able garb than she ever yet was clothed in.” However 
this may be, there can be no doubt that as time went 
on the Emperor's Jacobinical proclivities evaporated, whilst 
his autocratic tendencies became crystallized. He was deeply 
affected by the murder first of Kotzebue and then of the 
Due de Berri. One of his own regiments revolted. He forth- 
with searched the Scriptures, and found in the story of 
Nebuchadnezzar and of Judith and Holofernes clear indica- 
tions of the conduct which he ought to pursue. He discovered 
that there were “two kinds of revolutions.” They were 
“legitimate when initiated from above, illegitimate when 
enforced from below.” He was all in favour of liberty, but 
it must be “liberty limited by the principles of order.” ¢ The 
maxim was sound enough in itself, but in this case it was 4 
mere euphemism intended to excuse junction and co-operation 
with the retrograde Metternich. The whole career of this 
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philosophic platitudes to take the place of sound statesman- 
ship in dealing with affairs between nations. Castlereagh 
was practical and really liberal. The half-crazy Emperor was 
pot, as Napoleon, when the Tilsit honeymoon was over, called 
him, “un Gree da Bas Empire,” but he was a dreamer whose 
Viberulity was merely skin deep and was discarded at the 
irst shock it received. Nations will generally be more happy 
when governed in the spirit shown by the Castlereaghs of 
{y'story than in that displayed by the Alexanders. Cc. 





——— 


THE METHOD OF SCIENCE* 


Henri Porncare, who died two years ago, was, according 
so Mr. Bertrand Russel, by general agreement the most 
eminent scientific man of his generation. Jn pbysics, 
astronomy, and, above all, in mathematics, he bad few com- 
petitors, and he has left in sundry formidable treatises the 
results of his most original labours in these special depart- 
ments. But in addition he was that rare thing, a man 
of ecience who reflects upon the basis of his activities, and 
in four volumes of studies he has given the world, in a form 
more or less popular, the fruits of his reflections. These 
«olumes are La Science et l’ Hypothése, La Valeur de la Science, 
Science et Méthode, and the posthumous collection issued last 
gear under the title of Dernitres Pensées. The first is already 
« classic, if we may judge by the way in which its argument 
interpenetrates all recent writings on the subject, and the 
extent to which it is quoted. The book before us is a 
translation of the third, which is in some respects the most 
remarkable of the four. It is popular in the sense that it is 
brilliantly written, full of wit and illustrations at once 
mathematically exact and artistically effective, and as clear as 
only a great mau who is also a Frenchman can make a 
difficult argument. For anyone who desires to understand the 
standpoint and some of the startling results of the most 
abstract science of to-day no better introduction could be 
found. Mr. Francis Muaitland’s translation is adequate— 
which is high praise in connexion with such an original—and 
Mr. Bertrand Russell in his preface pays a graceful tribute 
toa thinker who to him was at once master, fellow-labourer, 
and opponent. 

An interesting treatise might be written on the new modesty 
of science. The old “ High Church” party of Spencer and 
Huxley has been succeeded by a “ Broad Church” movement, 
which discards all arrogant claims, and which tends to replace 
the conception of “laws of nature” by that of “ working 
hypotheses.” Men like Poincaré, M. Le Roy, and not least 
M. Bergson, who is man of science as well as philosopher, have 
gone very far in making the character of the proudest maxims 
provisional und tentative. Ome reason, perhaps, is to be 
found in the success of our knowledge of and mastery over 
phenomena, which has tended tu divert men's minds from 
large theoretical constructions. But the principal reason is 
the startling results those phenomena tend to give when we 
push our analysis far. Recent discoveries have compelled us 
to revise the old orihodoxies, and admit that, however 
excellent the “laws of nature” may be for the earlier stages 
of inquiry, they simply do not work in the later—that the 
ultimate constitution of matter, for example, is something mcre 
fluent and variable than the old orthodoxy supposed. Poincaré 
was driven by the exigencies of his work into some inquiry into 
these laws, but he was not a professional philosopher, and did 
not attempt a metaphysic. His aim was humbler, to contribute 
tomething towards the methodology of science. Generally 
*peaking, he took his philosophy straight from Kant, though 
he seems to shrink from tie rigidity of the Kantian a priori 
“forms.” But he always maintained that experience is 
organized mainly by the use of principles which at any 
particular moment cannot find precise confirmation by experi- 
‘nee—which is not far from the Kantian a@ priori synthetic 
judgment. It is more important to notice that his position, 
while critical, is not sceptical. The temptation, when the 
orthodox reconstruction is found wanting, is to dispense 
with the need of a reconstruction at all, and to fall into a 
sort of positivism, which is content with empirical knowledge 
and shy of anything which has not an immediate “cash 
value.” Poincaré, in discarding the old dogmatism, insisted 
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upon the utility of theoretical constructions and the rights of 
the constructive reason. As Mr. Russel! we!l says— 

“He was, in truth, no sceptic; however conscious of the diffi- 
culty of attaining knowledge, he never admitted its impossibility. 
‘It is a mistake to believe,’ he said, ‘that the love of truth is 
indistinguishable from the love of certainty’; andagain, ‘'To doubt 
everything and to believe everything are two equally convenient 
solutions; both dispense with the necessity of reflection.’ His 
was the active, eager doubt that inspires a new scrutiny, not the 
idle doubt that acquiesces contentedly in nescience.” 

Tke book before us begins by discussing some of the 
methods of scientific inquiry in general, and then goes on to 
inquire into the methods, and occasionally into the results, of 
a few of the most recent speculations in mathematics, 
mechanies, and astronomy. The mathematical chapters are 
not always easy reading, except for the few who have 
habituated themselves to the modes of thought of Cantor and 
Hilbert, Peano und Dedekind. Poincaré breaks a lance with 
Mr. Russeil on his new mathematical logic, a dark mystery 
into which we do not dare to enter. He is not greatly in 
love with the language of symbols which Peano invented, in 
which the ordinary conjunctions of argument are represented 
by algebraical signs. “It is difficult,” he says, “to admit 
that the word 7f acquires, when written 9, a virtue it did not 
possess when written ‘if.”” Signor Burali-Forti defines the 
number 1 thus :— 

l= iT Koa(u, h) « (ue One i 


a definition, says Poincaré drily, “eminently fitted to give 
an idea of the number 1 to people who had never heard of 
it before.” Some of his chapters might be described as 
“ Just-so Stories” of science, explaining how we come by our 
simplest notions. Space, for example, is relative, for absolute 
space, in view of the movements of the earth and the solar 
system, is a phrase for mankind devoid of meaning. He 
explains why space for us must have three dimensions, and the 
reason lies not in anything in space by itself, but in our human 
intelligence. From our most elementary consciousness we 
derive certain spatial associations, and we resist uny attempt 
to dissociate what has so long been associated. The evidence 
for what we cali the truths of geometry rests on that resistance 
and on nothing else. But it is possible to “ conceive of think- 
ing beings, living in our world, whose distribution board would 
have four dimensions, who would, consequently, think in 
hyperspace.” Elsewhere be leads us within sight of some of 
the startling paradoxes of recent speculation. It is possible, 
according to Lorentz and Fitzgerald, that all bodies carried 
forward in the earth’s motion undergo a deformation. A 
yard measure of land parallel with the earth’s motion is 
slightly smaller than if it were perpendicular. In physics, the 
discovery of radium bas upset many doctrines, and rehabili- 
tated the old alchemist’s dream of the transmutability of 
metals. It bas also played havoc with the fundamental! laws 
of mechanics. Mass, for example, instead of being a constant, 
is only an appearance. It increases with the velocity, 
and, “while apparently constant for velocities up to six 
hundred miles a second, it grows thencefurward, and becomes 
infinite for the velocity of light.” Again, action and 
reaction are not always equal, for in certain cases there is no 
reaction. Even the famous doctrine of the conservation of 
energy under certain conceivable conditions becomes untrue. 
Sach conclusions give the reader the sense of walking on 
the crust of a voleano, but Poincaré has comfort for the 
plain man. If the tape which measures your carpet lying 
parailel to the earth's motion shrinks, so also does the carpet, 
so there is no inconvenience; and as for the laws of mechanics, 
they are still maintained in ail the conditions under which man 
conducts his life. “ Whatever be the progress of motoring, 
our cars will never attain the velocities at which its laws 
cease to be true.” He only gives these instances to prove 
the need for humility in our theoretical constructions of the 
world. 

These are questions inthe methods of special sciences, but 
the most valuable part of the book to the ordinary reader is 
Poincaré’'s discussion of the general method of a!) scientific 
discovery. His view may be best stated in his own words :— 

“There is a hierarchy of facts. Some are without any positive 
bearing, and teach us nothing but themselves. The scientist who 
ascertains them learns nothing but facts, and becomes no better 
able to foresee new facts. Such facts, it seems, occur but once, and 
are not destined to be repeated. There are, on the other hand, 





facts that give a large return, each of which teaches us a new law. 
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‘And since he is obliged to make a selection, it is to these latter 





At the beginning of his book the author, Laving describea 


facts that the scientist must devote himself.” the literary treasures and the priceless pictures of the 
Tbe facts that give us small returns are those which appear | Vatican, says :-— 


complex, where the circumstances that influence them are 
rndless. The repaying facts appear simple, either because 
they are really influenced only by a few well-defined circum- 


“This is but a brief and incomplete account of what the Popes 


have done, in the midst of their many cares, for the sci 
the arts, and for the glory of Italy. Yet the stutenion, and a 
ignorant who give ear to them, accuse the heads of the Chureh 


stances, or because, if they are influenced by many, these | (0) curantism and hostility to all progress of the human mind!” 


many are controlled by the laws of chance. On chance | _. ae 
Poincaré has an exceedingly interesting and acute chapter. These words are characteristic of the book. The author 
seems,seriously to think that the possession of gulleries and 


Chance is the salvation of the inquirer, and the operation of . 
i 


braries, which were filled, of course, with notorious zeal and 


its laws is largely dependent upon the complexity of the . t 
circumstances. It is complex causes which produce a certain taste by a long line of Popes, is a standing proof that the 
Roman Church does not withhold intellectual freedom. 


uniformity. The problem is most difficult when the conditions 


are too simple, for it means that something of the original state 
n 


To our wind, the funds at the disposal of the Vatican need 
o particular defence. They are administered to the satisfac. 


igs preserved as an invariable, and this checks the approxima- | ™ 
P tiou of Roman Catholics, and that is enough. No informea 


tion towards uniformity which permits the laws of chance to 


be applied. In fact, in these inquiries it is in our very | P 


erson supposes that they are corruptly wasted or spent on 


luxurious living, any more than informed persons believe that 


ignorance that our safety lies. If we approached omniscience . 4 : 
und knew anything like all the conditions we should be baffled ; the Bishops of the Church of England spend their nominally 
large incomes on their own gratification. But surely the 


it is because we know so little that we can trust to the laws of 
probabilities, A manager ofan insurancecompany doesnot know 
when each of the assured will die, but, resting on the law of large 


a 
r 


uthor defends the wealth of the Vatican for the wrong 
easons when he says :— 
“'The question is sometimes asked by those separated from the 


numbers, he makes no mistake so far as the general success of Church : Why is there a Pontifical Court? Whe all ti 
© : ‘ HS 2 ° ° pee 1 : 2 n ontinca ourt? iy all this px 

the business goes. Ifa very clever doctor gave him informa- surrounding the Vicar of Jesus Christ, Who was pho and Wie 

tion about the chance of life of each person, he would know | go despised riches? Why this waste of money, when the needs of 


more, but the knowledge would not affect the dividends, The | t 


he Church are so great? ‘To those who do not belong to the 


Church, one may put the question: What matter is it of yours 


success of his business is based on a certain kind of know- y . : . 
what Catholics do, since they do not question you about the 


ledge—the knowledge of gener’l laws—and it is the complexity | ; 
ofthe conditions which makes him have recourse to them, instead 
of muddling his head with special reports on each assured life 


mmense salaries paid bishops and even simple clergymen in the 


Anglican and other Protestant churches, especially in the United 
States? As regards the objection that Christ was poor, this, too, 
is easily answered. Our Lord Jesus Christ being God, His state 


from month to month. So in scientific inquiry our weakness ; 
ntiek tn weaneneelt tna Klsewl Poincaré | ¥2%, 20% £0 destitute as some would have us suppose; and if He 
ns out to be a very real convenience. sewhere foincare | made no use of these immense riches, it was in order to teach us 


insists upon the part which intuition and subconscious processes 
play in all investigations. His own account of how he dis- 


a divine lesson in humility and renunciation. But where in the 
Gospels are we taught that He wished His disciples to live in 
want? What He asks of the faithful is to be ‘poor in spirit” 


covered Fuchsian functions is an illuminating picture of the ; 
‘ . : : (St. Matthew 5:3)—that is, not to regard wealth as the chief aim 
mental processes of one who combined all the gifts of a man | ¢¢ jife. As St. Paul has eaid, ‘They that buy, be as though they 


possessed not.’ (1 Corinthians 7:30.) Furthermore, for Catholics, 


of science. 
Christ is always living in the Holy Eucharist.€ Should we not, 





therefore, surround the tabernacle and altar where He is with the 


THE VATICAN.* 5 - : 
most precious things we can obtain? Should not mach be done 


Tus exposition of the work and organization of the Holy 


for the Holy Father who is the Vicar of Jesus Christ on earth ? 
We do not care to see him humiliated and poor, as the enemies of 


See, written by a devout son of the Roman Catholic Church, nD ¢ i r, as 
will be as interesting to readers who are not members of that Catholicism would wish. We prefer to have him independent and 
C : be Menton Catholics ti 1 is calhor surrounded with sovereign state in keeping with the lofty 

oye git ae a 10 “y: . _— _ - e hen 10r | authority with which he is clothed.” 
writes with a full knowledge of his subject and with an on F . oA : 
unaffected admiration of the mighty historical machine which As yageete tho dovizine of Pagal infellibitiny. the anther'o 
argument is that an “absurd contradiction ” would exist if the 


he serves. If we say a good deal in criticism, it is because we 


Pope were not infallible in all bis official acts, since obedience 


write frankly and with conviction from the standpoint of 

Protestants. We desire to speak with all respect of the bem —_ o “a at. Pater) or yoenesiten by 

Roman Catholic Church, recognizing as we do her great Obriet Himeeit. > EC Ce, © OS 
argument at all. 


industry and her high ideals. Indeed, no feeling person 
could speak with disrespect of a Church which commands 


The craving of the Roman Church for temporal power isa 
weakness which apparently will never be overcome. The 


the spiritual affection 6f so many millions of Christians. : : 
P 7 a | author says that the Vatican is not more political than it is 


Yet as we read this book we could not help marvelling that 
a Church which forbids the intellectual freedom of her 
adherents can hope ultimately to retain her hold upon 
Christendom. The scientific belief in evolution and the 
study of the Scriptures by historical and critical methods 
have in no sense diminished the faith of Christians who 
perceive that all secular knowledge moves along lines parallel 
to religion. Properly understood, it never injures faith 
because it does not touch it. But the Vatican has made up 
its mind that what it calls Modernism must be condemned, 
and thereby denounces a great number of the ablest minds, 
who are turned away unnecessarily from a Church to which 
they would like above all things to remain loyal. Fortunately 
a new Pope may change the policy of his predecessor and 
still be infallible. And, again, not all the decisions and acts 
of a Court of Cardinals at the Vatican really represent 
Roman Catholicism, which may be something wiser and better 
than it is made officially to appear. The author of this book 
himself, we venture to say, though we speak as outside 
observers, is less than just to the system he means to glorify. 
He is not unaware of the despair caused by the Pascendi 
Encyclical among Roman Catholics who demand their intel- 
lectual freedom, nor of the astonishment among people who 
stand outside the Roman Church. He mentions the objections 
raised and tries to meet them, but his answers are strangely 
unsatisfactory. 
"© The Vatican: the Centre of Government of the Catholic World. By Right 
Bev, Edmond Canon Hugues de Ragnau. London: D, Appleton & Co, [J6s.net, } 








bound to be by the necessity of defending the Church 
throughout the world. But when a Roman Catholic who 
studies politics dispassionately has to reconcile some clumsy 
Ultramohtane policy with the doctrine of infallibility, he must 
be hard put to it to retain his belief in that doctrine. When 
Pius IX. refused the grants in aid of Roman Catholicism 
proposed by Napoleon IIL, he did well to maintain his splendid 
independence and self-respect. But where the policy of the 
Vatican is an aggressive and constructive policy working 
within other countries, and tending to divide the allegiance 
of men between their patriotic devotion to their lund and 
their allegiance to the spiritual Power beyond the frontier, 
the weakness of the policy is seen at its worst. In his 
dealings with both France and Spain the present Pope bas 
seemed to make the practice of Roman Catholicism in those 
countries politically as difficult as possible, instead of as easy 
us it might be compatibly with perfect loyalty to Roman 
Catholic doctrine. In Italy the Vatican still marks its dis- 
approval of the abolition of the temporal power of the Pope 
by forbidding Roman Catholics to vote at elections—in other 
words, forbidding them to practise full citizenship in a country 
which has earned the admiration and liking of the civilized 
world. The prohibition, fortunately, is so widely disregarded 
that it is often supposed that it has been withdrawn. The 
author is careful to assure us that it has not been withdrawn. 
In writing of Spain he says:— 

“Everybody knows the unfortunate events which deprived 
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Spain of her two fine colonies of Cuba and the Philippines, but 
srhat is less known, and what was rev some years ago by a 

irited polemic between the Catholic and the anti-Christian 
zr he part which the secret societies played in the insur- 


is t 
poet those cc. aies. The Vatican has been informed that at 


that time there were as many as eighty masonic lodges at Havana 
alone, while it is a historic fact that for some three hundred years 
the monks, invested with true administrative powers, gave peace to 
the Philippines. The disorder which finally overturned Spanish 
government in those unhappy islands was due to Masonic 
intrigues.” 

Such a passage as that is enough to make any sensible reader 
despair. Nothing is said of the terrible mismanagement of 
the islands by Spain, of the cruel anarehy which inflicted 
antold suffering so long as that mismanagement lasted, or of 
the merciless methods employed by the Spanish generals in 
Cuba inthe attempt to suppress the insurrection. All these 
things are swallowed up in the typical prejudice against 
Freemasonry. As a matter of fact, Spain has profited both 
morally and materially by the loss of her colonies. 

When we come to the author's treatment of Modernism— 
even such Modernism as that of the saintly and scholarly 
Tyrrell—we find passages that fill us with astonishment and 
vegret. The Pascendi Encyclical is outdone in the distortion 
of the philosophy and the critical methods of the Modernists. 
The author asserts that the Psalms were mostly written by 
David, that St. Paul wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews— 
though nothing bas been made clearer even by the most con- 
servative criticism than that St. Paul did not write that 
Epistle—and so on. The methods prescribed by Pins X. in 
his Encyclical shut out the light in such a way that men of 
any intellectual independence are almost forced to assert 
their right to inquire and to think. Lest we should seem to 
exaggerate, we may quote the author's summary of one section 
of the Encyclical :— 

“ All those who are connected with Modernism, or who show in 

their instruction any trace of the innovation, should be forced 
to resign their chairs. Theological students with any such 
tendencies should not be admitted into holy orders, and care 
should be taken to keep away from them all books favourable to 
Modernism. Furthermore, the bishops should condemn all 
publications and books of the kind printed or circulated in their 
dioceses and should remove them from the homes of the faithful. 
Latholic booksellers should be directed not to expose for sale or to 
sell Modernist works under penalty of having their shops con- 
demned as non-Catholic. The bishops should also appoint in all 
their dioceses censors whose duty it should be to examine all manu- 
scripts which may not be printed without the permission of the 
ordinary and a doctrinal vigilance council whose réle is ‘ to follow 
very attentively every trace of Modernism found in periodicals 
or in the teaching body andto take prudent and efficacious 
measures to protect the clergy and youth therefrom.’ This 
council should also have a care for pious local traditions and the 
veneration of holy relics.” 
The notion that books written by sincere scholars—however 
mistaken their conclusions may be—can profitably be withheld 
from students who are grown men, and that the cause of truth 
will thus be served, and priests be enabled to meet and dispose 
of honest’duubt, is, to our mind, appalling. It does not bear 
thinking of. 





SPENSER’S SONNETS IN FRENCH* 
ALL poetry suffers in translation: at the best for the actual 
words of a poem we can only find substitutes, approximations; 
we cannot find equivalents. As an example of the inherent 
difficulty we might take the Poet Laureate’s “ translation” into 
aleaics of Blake’s lyric “To Evening.” Probably, it may be 
objected, Mr. Bridges had no intention of making a mere 
paraphrase of Blake’s poem, his primary aim being the con- 
struction of quantitative English alcaics; but the objection 
only illustrates the difficulty in the particular case of verse 
translation where form is of the first importance: a poém in 
the process of translation loses either in its emotional music 
or in its emotional sense, Lesser poetry, because it has 
become a little conventional and a little less finid, is more 
susceptible of translation than the great art which seeks its 
effects upon the fringes of sense, and achieves its end by a 
series of light, deft touches, scarcely to be appreciated without 
teference to each other. Spenser's poetry is of this subtle 
kind. He is essentially a poets’ poet; and, moreover, in spite 
ef bis French and Italian models, of Marot, Du Bellay, and 
Tasso, he is essentially an English poet. The English 
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Renaissance, if we put aside Chaucer, who bad witnessed 
the first quickening of the new cuiture in Italy, is later 
than the European Renaissance, and to some extent 
separate from it; but if England was late in acquiring the 
fruits of humanism, it acquired them with an extraordinary 
rapidity, with little effort, and consequently with little dis- 
turbance of the native, romantic, and mediaeval culture. It 
did not seem incongruous to the Elizabethan mind that 
Theseus and Hippolyta should haunt the same woods with 
Titania and Oberon, or that Puck should be the servitor of 
Hecate; the fantastic deformity, the extravagance, the 
delicacy in detail characteristic of the native genius were not 
destroyed, they were merely disciplined by the sudden diffusion 
of Greek culture. The new influence is apparent in Spenser, as 
in Marlowe and Shakespeare; but while he is in some respects 
an innovator, preparing the way for others, he is also, as Virgil 
was, an antiquary with a reverent care for the past; and he 
restored to the language words obsolete in his own day, such 
as “ whilom” and “ uncouth,” which are still current with us. 
Perhaps in this he followed the advice of Du Bellay: “ Quant 
au reste, use de mots purement francois, non toutefois trop 
communs, non point aussi trop inusitez, si tu ne voulois 
quelquefois usurper, et quasi comme encbasser ainsi qu'une 
pierre précieuse et rare, quelques mots antiques en ton poéme, 
i l'exemple de Virgile, qui a usé de ce mot olli pour illi, aulai 
pour aulae et autres.” 

M. Fernand Henry has shown considerable courage in 
translating Spenser's Amoretti into French, and using the 
sonnet form; but what we have said of verse translation 
generally applies in his particular case. The French sonnet 
in the hands of Ronsard bas a much purer line than any 
Elizabethan sonnet; we do not attempt to compare them, or 
weigh their respective merits in opposite scales; we simply 
remark their essential difference. The French, to take a 
single point, have never used alliteration as we have used 
it, nor any of the verbal plays and antitheses, relics of 
scholasticism, as graces of expression. The punning sonnets 
of Shakespeare, to the lucid Gaelic intelligence, would seem 
the mere survivals of barbarism, charming, naife perhaps, but 
barbaric. The spirit of our poetry, in many of its aspects at 
least, must remain alien to them. ‘The music of our speech 
is different; French verse having more of a tonic quality, 
while the accentual element is less marked. An English 
critic is bound, of course, to speak with some diffidence of the 
merits of a French verse translation, and we restrict ourselves 
to the suggestion that a more deliberately archaic style might 
have been adopted by the translator. At the same time, we 
do not doubt that M. Henry's translation will be useful to 
French readers, who may compare his versions with the 
originals printed beneath them, while in his introduction 
M. Henry shows a sound and discreet enthusiasm for our 
literature. 





HABLOT K. BROWNE.* 


Mr. Epcar Browne bas written a very pleasant account of 
his father, who is chiefly known to fame as the illustrator of 
Dickens. The connexion between the writer and artist was 
of long duration, beginning, as it did, after some numbers of 
Pickwick had already appeared. The choice of Browne was 
fortunate, because he was uble to adopt a method of drawing 
people which was exactly parallel to Dickens’s method of 
describing their characters. Take, for instance, the figure 
of Mr. Pecksniff. There is nothing in Dickens’s description 
of his appearance that is remarkable; it is the picture of his 
mind that makes the indelible impression on us. Had the 
artist not used the same method of caricature with regard 
to physical characteristics as the writer did with regard to 
mental, there would have been no apparent connexion 
between the illustration and the writing. Many people are 
repelled by the exaggeration of the drawings; but, in truth, 
this exaggeration was compelled by the manner of the author. 
A realistic presentment of Pecksniff would have satisfied no 
one. The problem set the artist was to construct a figure 
which would suggest the character as it was» described. 
Therefore the greater the caricature of the writing, the more 
the drawing had to be exaggerated. Thus both Dickens and 
Browne succeeded best in comedy, for the method of exaggerated 


_* Phiz and Dickens,, By Edgar Brawne.. With original Illustrations by Hablot 
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emphasis does not accord with sentiment. We delight in 
Pecksniff, Micawber, Quilp, Mrs. Gamp, and all their fellows ; 
but no amount of. sentimental heightening will make us 
believe in, or care for, Little Nell and her grandfather, 
tither as described or drawn. 

Mr. Browne gives us a ‘delightful picture of family life in 
the “fifties,” with its amusements. A description of Albert 
Smith’s famous entertainment, with its moving scenery, shows 
us how diffieult it is even for ardent reformers to make an 
advance, and reminds us ‘that Parsifal is in one respect 
early. Victorian. Very amusing, too, is the author’s account 
of Jullien, that strange popular orchestral conductor, whose 
immense white waistcoat was by no means the least of the 
attractions of bis concerts. But Jullien, in spite of his 
absurdities, so amusingly described by Berlioz, did something 
towards the popularization of Beethoven's symphonies. Mr. 
Browne gives us a characteristic glimpse of the man, who 
after the effort of conducting his military quadrilles sank 
exhausted into a golden chair—of course before the audience. 

A number of reproductions of drawings and water-colours 
have been included in the volume, and these show Hablot 
Browne in very different styles. There is no question, how- 
ever, that he was at bis best in the strongly emphasized 
character studies, such as the Dickens illustrations. But it 
is curious to see how the artist seems to have been attracted 
by abstract beauty, although he failed to realize it, and his 
efforts in this direction are without distinction. Only one 
example of serious portraiture is given—a cbalk drawing of 
Arthur Hill. This work shows not only a grip of character, 
but a power of construction and modelling that is masterly, 





NEW LIVES OF THE POETS.* 
TuESE pleasant little volumes contain a blend of biography 
and criticism, slightly differing in proportions from the 
ordinary critical study, The writer in each case approaches 
the work of the poet through the medium of his character 
and life story, and endeavours to show what were the influences 
and conditions which counted for most in the formation and 
growth of his genius. The idea is a good one, and the little 
books should prove of real value to others besides the teachers 
and students for whom they are no doubt primarily designed. 
The method chosen (since the object is rather expository than 
critical) involves a great deal of quotation, the actual pro- 
portions varying according to the subject in each instance. 
In the cases of Wordsworth and Byron, for example, a great 
proportion of the poet's life bas been told once and for all in 
the poet’s own words. It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
these two volumes among the most successful of the series. 
Best of all, perhaps, is Professor Hudson’s sketch, for not 
only did Wordsworth write incessantly and with unflagging 
interest of his own experience and personality, but his life was 
so uneventful that his critic can devote almost all his space to 
profitable exposition; and this, with the poet’s own words to 
help him, Professor Hudson has most admirably accomplished, 
though we should like, did space permit, to contest at length his 
sweeping condemnation of * We are Seven,” “ The Idiot Boy,” 
“The Thorn,” and “Goody Blake and Harry Gill,” poems 
which are perbaps the final test of the real Wordsworth-lover. 
With Byron the case is different. Here, again, the critic 
has the inestimable, advantage of the poet’s own words for 
his narration, But Byron's was a life so full of interest and 
incident that it is difficult to treat bim satisfactorily in a short 
expository volume, It is no doubt in part this cause, in part 
the educational purpose of the book, which has led Mr. Dick to 
pass over almost without explanation the miserable tragedy 
which was perhaps the most important circumstance of the 
poet's life; and in this connexion it is to be observed that his 
bibliography makes no mention of Lord Lovelace’s “ Astarte.” 
With Tennyson and Browning we are on different ground 
again. True, their lives were as uneventful as that of Words- 
worth, but in distinction from him they are among the least 
autobiographical of poets. In their case, therefore, there is 
room for exposition pure and simple. Here Professor Rhys 
has the harder task, but he grapples with it nobly, and 
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“Poetry and Life Series." London: George G, Harrap and Co. [ls. net 
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contrives to leave the reader with a very positive idea of the 
meaning and quality of Browning’s verse, though the task of 
exposition is so exacting as to leave him little room for actual 
criticism, Mr. Johnson is less hampered, and his volume is. 
very successful in defining Tennyson's relation to his age, and 
showing how it was that he came to win so dominating ap 
influence, both personal and literary, among his contem. 
poraries. His actual criticism is less satisfactory, and few 
readers will agree with his claim that “the later and longer 
poems are technically more perfect, more beautiful, and mors. 
stimulating” than the poet’s early work. 





FICTION, 


THE WORLD SET FREE.* 


Mr. WELLS's new story of the emancipation of humanity is 
marked by many of the merits and all the limitations which 
characterize his periodic excursions into Utopian romance; 
The opening pagee, in which he summarizes the progress made 
by man from prehistoric times down to the present in the 
subjugation of Nature and the successive harnessing of coal, 
steam, and electricity to his service, are a masterly, if one. 
sided, review of human achievement. It is remarkable, and 
characteristic of Mr. Wells, that in this record he takes 
practically no account of any inventions save those whicly 
are concerned with the acquisition of power and wealth, 
No mention is made, for example, of the printing press, 
nor, again, with two exceptions, of the supreme achievements 
of poets, thinkers, men of letters, and artists. The only 
men of learning who interest him in the past are the 
“seekers,” as he calls them, who were dissatisfied with the 
assurances of orthodox belief and questioned the finality of 
scholastic wisdom, Leonardo da Vinci accordingly comes in 
for a brief commendation, not for his painting, but for his 
“ anticipations of the methods of the early aviators.” Diirer, 
again, is reseued from oblivion, not for his draughtsmanship 
or his etching, but his scientific treatises. But, with these 
two exceptions, no artist is deemed worthy of remembrance in 
all the procession of the centuries, and no man of letters is 
mentioned by name, though we gather that the story-teller 
was there all the time, waiting for his grand opportunity— 
the revolutionary change in the material conditions of life— 
but foiled by the deplorable dilatoriness with which man 
increased his demand upon the illimitable wealth of Power 
that offered itself on every hand to him. During two 
hundred centuries or more the progress of man in the acquire- 
ment of external Power was painfully slow; it was “on tho 
whole a progress, but it contained no steps.” And even wher 
he had discovered the latent energy of coal and the power 
of stenm and electricity, and applied them to satisfy his needs, 
he remained purblind to the significance of the change :— 

“The sober Englishman at the close of the nineteenth century 

could sit at his breakfast-table, decide between tea from Ceylon 
or coffee from Brazil, devour an egg from France with some 
Danish ham, or eat a New Zealand chop, wind up his breakfast 
with a West Indian banana, glance at the latest telegrams from 
all the world, scrutinize the prices current of his geographically 
distributed investments in South Africa, Japan and Egypt, and 
tell the two children he had begotten (in the place of his father's 
eight) that he thought the world changed very little. They must 
play cricket, keep their hair cut, go to the old school he had gone 
to, shirk the lessons he had shirked, learn a few scraps of Horace 
and Virgil and Homer for the confusion of cads, and all would be 
well with them. .. .” 
Learning, in so far as it is not concerned with the acquisition 
of Power, apparently inspires Mr. Wells with a fury of con- 
tempt, though we gather later on that in the Millennium 
which is to succeed the last and final war Greek and Latin 
will not be utterly proscribed, provided they are taught om 
rational principles. But the main impression derived frour 
Mr. Wells’s survey of the past is. that down to the opening 
of the twentieth century man has been a sorry bungler at 
best, and has almost everything to learn in governance ané 
education, while his use of the resources of applied science 
has been hitherto disappointingly meagre. 

The redoubtable Miss Marie Corelli once wrote a novel 
called The Mighty Atom, which, if we remember aright, was an 
eloquent onslaught on materialism and overpressure in educa- 
tion. Mr. Wells, on the contrary, sees in this much-maligned 





By H, G. Wells, London 


*The World Set Free: a Story of Mankind, 
Macmillan and Co. [6s.] 
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entity the only possible means of extricating the human race 
from the rat of obscurantism, conventionality, and inefficiency. 
It is the Atom, or rather the utilization of intra-molecu- 
jar power, that is destined to be the prime emanci- 
pating agent in the process which gives the title to his 
romance. The cardinal discovery is that of accelerating 
that process of disintegration with which pioneers in the 
domain of radio-activity have already familiarized us. The 
new and formidable Power thus placed at the disposal of man 
leads to the invention of the atomic engine and the atomic 
bomb, the great virtue of which, as compared with previous 
explosives, is that it causes continuous destruction. Naturally 
enough, when international complications—the inevitable result 
of the survival of the old order of education and governance— 
embroil all the Great Powers in war, these new inventions are 
the decisive factors in the conflict. Armies march and counter- 
march, but the issue is speedily decided by the aircraft, not 
“ grappling in the central blue,” but raining continuous destruc- 
tion on Paris and Berlin, wiping Holland off the face of the 
map, and slaughtering combatants and non-combatants by 
the million. In these scenes of destruction Mr. Wells is at 
his best. ‘The dramatic annihilation of the French War Staff, 
the counterstroke of the French airmen, and the final 
catastrophe in Holland are described with that command of 
circumstantial realism in which Mr. Wells excels. He is a past- 
master in the conduct of a débdcle, an expert in Armageddons. 
But in the handling of the post-bellum period he is far less 
plausible, and in the creation of Utopia out of international 
chaos he lays himself open to serious criticism on the score of 
inconsistency. The civilized world, as we have seen, has been 
thrown on the scrap-heap, and the human race is in danger of 
annihilation. This, however, would never do, as it would 
deprive Mr. Wells of the opportunity of indulging in one of 
his periodic fits of millennial reconstruction. The combatants 
in the great war, being equally provided with the engines of 
destruction, are equally exhausted by their efforts, and in the 
lull that follows the great cataclysm in Holland an inde- 
fatigable French pacifist induces all the crowned and 
uncrowned heads of the leading States to meet in solemn 
conclave. He has a powerful backer in King Egbert of 
England, an enlightened young monarch who has evidently 
been steeped in the works of Mr. Wells, and gives his 
colleagues a splendid lead by resigning his crown. Never 
was unanimity more dramatically manifested, except, perhaps, 
in Sheridan’s Critic. They all follow suit with the exception 
of the wicked King of the Balkans, who is speedily eliminated, 
and an International Government is established whose first 
act is to control and sterilize the atomic industry. This 
is really the tragedy of the situation, since it must involve the 
subjugation of the “seekers” to the politicians. In other 
words, applied science, the only thing that counts in Mr. 
Wells’s cosmos, is to be placed at the mercy of Government 
which, up to the moment of the new departure, has been 
invariably unintelligent. On the other hand, it may be urged 
that the “seekers” after Power found themselves much in 
the same position as Frankenstein, when his monster mur- 
dered the friend, the brother, and the bride of his creator. 
The “mighty atom” must be held in check somehow, and 
the French professor and King Egbert grappled nobly with 
this momentous problem. Besides, the war had created a 
fabula rasa and swept away all the lumber of antiquity, the 
crumbling fabric of the ages, the old superstitions, and the old 
learning. The world, in fine, bad a chance at last, and its 
leaders nobly rose to the occasion, We are accordingly 
treated to a brief vista of the new régime, in which en- 
lightened collectivism is the mainspring of society, educa- 
tion is reorganized on a rational basis, women are freed 
from the obsession of sex—we should have thought that a 
good many males needed such emancipation quite as much 
or more—and the amenities of life are enhanced by the 
efllorescence of a new, and therefore wholly admirable, Art. 
It would be unfair to accept Mr. Wells’s latest vaticinations as 
final, because he is in the habit of scrapping civilization every 
‘wo years or so. As we have said already, the scrapping part 
18 excellently done, and the state of mind of the chief artificer 
of the atomic revolution and the impressions of the ordinary 
man while watching its catastrophic developments are 
described with thrilling effect. But the conversation of King 
Egbert and the catalogue of millennial improvements leave 
the impenitent humanist stone cold. When next Mr. Wells 





takes in hand the demolition of the universe we trust he will 
provide us with a more attractive sequel. 





The Fortunate Youth. By William J. Locke. (John Lane. 
6s.)—The fortunate youth improves with advancing years. It 
is just possible to believe in the existence of Paul Savelli, 
actor, and a charming fellow into the bargain, and in his life 
as successful candidate for the constituency of Hickney 
Heath; but there never was, and never will be, a boy like 
Paul Kegworthy. He wasa Board-school child, ill-treated by 
his mother, living in a filthy slum of the factory town of 
Biudston, whose leisure was nevertheless spent in dreams 
of a romantic princess and in the reading of Mill on Liberty. 
In due course he runs away in search of his imaginary 
parents of noble birth. This last artificiality we can easily 
forgive, since it is the cause of his adventures on the high road, 
where his creator's love of the vagabond life has free play. 
Here is an agreeable little interlude of wind, and sun, and 
open heath, which is far more convincing than the life on the 
boards of provincial theatres, and is only too transitory. It 
is scarcely necessary to point out that all comes right in 
the end, that Paul discovers his princess and his far from 
romantic father, that he marries the former, and is relieved 
by the death of the latter. Mr. Locke is possessed of an 
unflagging and cheery optimism which is somehow infectious, 
but even his admirers will agree that, had the youth been less 
persistently fortunate, he might have guined more of our 
sympathy. 

Full Swing. By Frank Danby. (Cassell and Co. 6s.)— 
The extremely cheerful name of this novel is entirely belicd 
by its contents. The whole story is occupied with the series 
of mistakes made by Agatha Wanstead, afterwards Lady 
Grindelay, during the course of her long and blameless life. 
This lady contrives to do more harm to her neighbours than 
most people of a malevolent disposition, and readers who 
sympathize with her will find the story of her follies nota 
little provoking. Especially does she mismanage her son 
Desmond, and it is by the merest chance that his affairs come 
right in the end. The character of this ill-advised and 
meritorious lady is well drawn, though her obstinacy 
makes her appear rather more stupid than the author 
probably intended. Her faithful man of business, Andrew 
McKay, is also a lifelike figure, but the whole book leaves 
the reader with a feeling of irritation that so much clever and 
careful work should have been expended on a theme so 
exasperating. 

READABLE Novets.—Tvrader Carson. By John Barnett. 
(Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s.)—A story of adventure in which each 
chapter is what is called in serial magazines “complete in 
itself’; and although the episodes are somewhat unequal, many 
of them are decidedly ingenious. Unaand the Lions. By Con- 
stance Smedley. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.)—The experiences 
of a girl in a Florentine pension. Readers who are fond of 
Florence will like to be reminded, by the adventures of the 
heroine, of delightful days passed in the city ——John Bulteel’s 
Daughters. By Katharine Tynan. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 
6s..—A modern story of a gentleman farmer and bis 
daughters, the father being really an Earl in disguise. The 
relations between John Bulteel and the young ladies, though 
decidedly informal, make very pleasant reading. ——Fine Clay. 
By Isabel G. Clarke. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—The thesis 
of this novel cannot be said to carry conviction. But if the 
reader can think it possible that a child subjected to Protestant 
influences at the age of five would notwithstanding remain a 
Roman Catholic, he will find the story interesting ——The 
Job. By Ella MacMahon. (James Nisbet and Co. 6s.)—The 
scene passes mostly in Ireland. The book is slight, but it is 
cheerfully written, and proves that Miss MacMahon’s gift of 
humour has not deserted her. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
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[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in olher jorms, 


The Campaign Guide. (National Unionist Association. 5s, 
net.) —This excellent book was prepared in order to provide 
Unionist candidates and speakers with a handy reference work 
covering the whole ficld of contemporary political controversy 
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The essential facts in relation to each question are presented 
in a convenient and accessible form, whilst argumentative 
matter is reduced to a minimum. The editors rightly think 
that, when the true facts are known, there is little need of 
argument. Weare particularly glad to see so much space 
devoted to the Referendum, in accordance with Lord 
Lansdowne’s hope that the Unionist Party will henceforth 
give it a place in their scheme of Constitutional reform. 


We have received the first number of a sixpenny journal 
called the Indiaman, “a weekly link with India.” The new 
journal, in which the Overland Mail and the Homeward Mail 
will be merged, defines its aim as to enlighten the ignorance 
and apathy of Great Britain regarding Indian affairs, and 
expresses “an intense desire to bring home to our countrymen 
the real facts of the great Indian continent, and to make them 
realize the splendid qualities of the peoples of India, their 
chivalry and bravery, their kindness, courtesy, and patience, 
and their devotion to our own King and to the British Raj.” 
In fine, its policy is “the good governance of India 
and the promotion of good feeling between the British 
and the Indians.” For the rest, the claims of travel, 
sport, Indian art and literature, and Indian customs 
and traditions will all receive attention. The Indiaman 
makes a most auspicious start, being rich in both news and 
comment; belles-lettres under the heading ‘ Lighter Freights,” 
are represented by contributions from Lieutenant-Colonel 
MacMunn and Mrs. Perrin; special articles deal with the 
designs of the New Delhi and colonization in the Punjaub; 
and letters of cordial encouragement are contributed by 
Lord Curzon, Lord Cromer, Lord Roberts, Lord Sydenham, 
H.H. the Aga Khan, Sir Charles Crosthwaite, Sir George 
Birdwood, Sir H. M. Durand, Sir R. 8S. Baden-Powell, Colonel 
Dudley Sampson, Sir J. P. Hewett, and Sir K. G. Gupta. 





The Small Rock Garden. By E.H. Jenkins. (Country Life 
Library. 2s. 6d. net.)—A valuable feature is the lists of plants 
suitable for the different kinds of gardens described—wall, 
rock, bog, moraine, and so on. But should not the list for the 
moraine, which is in truth a rather freakish addition to the 
rock garden, exclude plants which can be grown with ease 
elsewhere ? A “ black list” of undesirables makes a useful page. 

My Garden in Spring. By E. A. Bowles. (T. C. and 
E. C. Jack. 5s. net.)—Mr. Bowles writes slangily: daffodils 
are “ daffs,” laurustinus smells of “dirty dog-kennel,” and we 
are invited, when he talks of crocuses, to inspect “ gems in the 
flesh.” But he has a wide personal experience, and speaks of 
what he knows. Colour Schemes for the Flower Garden. By 
Gertrude Jekyll. (Country Life. 12s. 6d. net.)—It is interesting 
to notice that Miss Jekyll, in the third edition of this charming 
book, again finds it necessary to complain that seedsmen miscall 
the colours of flowers; “deep blue” really means purple, and 
so on, to the annoyance and confusion of buyers. A hint 
of this kind from a gardener with Miss Jekyll’s following 
might, we should have thought, have been accepted. 





Russia. By Karl Baedeker. (T. Fisher Unwin. 18s. net.) 
—This guide-book for Russia, now issued in England for the 
first time, is up to the standard long set by the firm of 
Baedeker—from the average tourist’s point of view there 
could be no higher praise. It covers practically all parts of 
European Russia which the English traveller is likely to visit, 
and there is also a section dealing with Teheran, the Trans- 
Siberian Railway, Port Arthur, and Peking. The informa- 
tion is corrected up to the present year.——A convenient 
companion to the guide-book is Baedeker'’s Manual of the 
Russian Language (same publisher, 1s. 6d. net). 


An Unknown Son of Napoleon (Count Léon). By Hector 
Fleischmann. (Eveleigh Nash. 10s. 6d. net.)\—The hero of 
this book is not “ unknown” in the strict sense of the word. 
It has long been known that Napoleon had three acknow- 
Jedged sons, whose mothers were Marie Louise, Marie Walewska, 
and Eléonore Denuelle. But little has been ascertained or 
published about the Emperor's liaison with the last-named 
or its result. This biography of Count Léon, who was 
brought up by the virtuous Méneval, but hardly did credit 
to either his birth or his education, is as entertaining as a 
novel, and throws many curious sidelights on the seamy side 
of both Empires, It is well translated by Mr. A. R. Allinson. 





i. 

A Handbook to Rome. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 2s, 64, net.) 
This addition to a well-known series of “ Continental Hand. 
books” gives a clear and trustworthy—though necessarily g 
very condensed—account of the things worth seeing in Rome 
and its neighbourhood. It is written to meet the wants of the 
tourist who has to content himself with eleven days in Rome 
for thirteen guineas, or who takes the author's advice and 
manages a stay of three weeks at an inclusive cost of £20—to 
do which it is “necessary to exercise care.” For such hasty 
travellers it should be quite adequate: others may think that 
one morning and ten pages bardly suffice for the Forum, 


Napoleon in Exile : Elba, By Norwood Young. (Stanley Paul, 
21s. net.)—It is just a hundred years since Napoleon wag 
forced to shift his Empire from France to Elba, and Mr. 
Young’s conscientious piece of work thus makes a timely 
appearance, as the present age seems to be keenly interested 
in centenaries. The Elban episode, as Mr. Young observes 
“has not received the attention it deserves,” and it is - 
interesting that we are glad to bave this detailed study of its 
incidents. Mr. Young proposes next year to publish two 
further volumes, dealing with the exile at St. Helena. 


The German Lyric. By Join Lees. (J. M. Dent and Sons, 
4s. 6d. net.)}—Dr. Lees tells us that in England there arg 
still two fairly strong preconceived notions about the German 
lyric—one that it is unduly sentimental, the other that the 
language is harsh and clumsy. A brief course of Goethe and 
Heine is warranted to remove both prejudices. This book, 
which is based on the experience of ten years’ teaching in the 
University of Aberdeen, shows what a wealth of fine lyrical 
poetry has been produced by less-known German writers. 





A Pocket Dictionary of the English and French Languages: 
English-French. By Henri Sabersky. (H. Grevel and Oo. 
2s. net.)—This handy dictionary—of which the second or 
French-English part is in preparation—gives the English 
pronunciation according to the simple and precise Toussaint. 
Langenscheidt method. It contains “the words generaily 
wanted by educated people” when travelling in England or 
reading English books and papers. 


Java and her Neighbours. By Arthur 8. Walcott. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 10s. 6d. net.)—In these respectable but some- 
what pedestrian pages Mr. Walcott has “ written up” the 
notes of three months’ wanderings in Java, Celebes, the 
Moluccas, and Sumatra. The Dutch East Indies, with their 
interesting natives and beautiful scenery, are an excellent 
place for a holiday, and Mr. Walcott’s book should be of 
service to intending travellers. 


New Epritrons.—Chambers’s Concise Gazetteer of the World. 
By D. Patrick and W. Geddie. (W.and R. Chambers. 6s. 
net.)—This new edition of a handy and accurate work gives 
statistics in most cases as late as 1911. British Year-Book 
of Agriculture, 1913-1914. (Vinton and Co. 5s. net.)—The 
fourth issue of a work describing agricultural societies, dis- 
coveries, &c., with a “ Who’s Who” of agriculturists.——Poems 
of R. W. Emerson. (Humphrey Milford. 1s. 6d. net.)—This 
otherwise desirable “Oxford Edition” is disfigured—an unusual 
thing—by bad misprints on pp. 205 and 253. Scottish Stories, 
By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. (Duckworth and Co, Ie. 
net.)—A collection of stories dealing with Scotland from Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham’s earlier books. Amongst cheap 
reprints we note Mr. Hewlett’s Little Novels of Italy, The 
Queen's Quair, Open Country, Halfway House, and Richard 
Yea-and-Nay (Macmillan and Co., 7d. net each), and five 
vigorous stories in “The Boy’s New Library” (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 7d. net each). 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


Abbott (A.), The Theorist: a Novel, cr 8vo (A. Melrose) 69 
Adcock (M. St. J.), The Littlest One, 4to (Harrap) net 2/6 
Aronson (H.), The Land and the Labourer, cr 8vo . (A. Melrose) net 36 
Astounding Golf Match (An), by Stancliffe, cr 8vo.. (Methuen) 60 
Bartlett (L. Re-), Transition, cr 8vo 

Batchelor (G.), Golf Stories, cr 8vo snmninnaadiil 

Bell (J. M.), The Wilds of Maoriland, 8vo med 

Bennett (A. H.), Through an Anglican Sisterhood to Rome (Longmans) net 
Bowles (E. A.), My Garden in Summer, 80 .............c000:00000++" (Jack) net 5/0 
Broadhouse (J.), The Organ Viewed from Within, cr 8vo (W. Reeves) 26 
Brock (B. A.), Bequeathed Mid-Ocean, cr 8vo .......... -s(Long) net 36 
Broeke (T.), A Constructive Basis for Theology, 8vo (Macmillan) net 109 
Bronson (E. B.), The Vanguard, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) © 
Bushnell (A. J. de H.), Storied Windows, 8vo (W. Blackwood) net 150 
Calthrop (D. C.), Breadandbutterflies, cr 8V0 ...ce-csses..+-00+-( Mills & Boon) 6/0 
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Gray (F. W-), Manual of Practical P hysic: ¢ ‘hemistry ...(Macmillan) net 4/6 
Hamsun (K.), Shallow Soil: a Novel, cr 8vo (Duckworth) 60 
Hardy (G. W.), ~~ Black Peril, cr 8vo ......... (Hok len & Hardingham) 6/0 

Harman (E. G.), Edmund Speen and the Impersonations of Francis 
Becon, ove RL ETE AO, Tene OER SS Oe ..... (Constable) net 16/0 
Hartley (C. G.), The Position of Woms in in Primitive Socie ty (Nash) net 36 
RRS (Williams & Norgate) net 4/6 


Heath iF. G. . All About Leaves, l2mo 
Hewison (J. K.), The Runic Roods of Ruthwell and Bewcastle, roy 8vo 

(J. Smith) net 20/0 
Hill (G. F.), Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Palestine, 8vo...(H. Milford) 30/0 
Holme (C.), The Lonely Plough, cr 8vo ... oe (Mills & po 6/0 
Jones (H.), Altar F lowers and How to Grow Them ......(Washbourne) net 2/6 
Jorgensen ‘J. ), Lourdes, er 8vo (Longmans) net 2/6 
Keats Letters (The): The Dilke Beque st in ‘the “Ha wueeear Public 

Library, £0110 ........0.00:scsssoreseesersersessesessseeserensseesseseees (Lane) net 63/0 
Kellicott (W. E.), A Text-book of Emb ryology, ‘8vo (Constable) net 10/6 
Kellicott (W. E. Outlines of Chordate Dev elo} ment, 8vo (Constable) net 10/6 
Kerschensteiner iG. ), The Schools and the Nation, cr Svo (Macmillan) net 5/0 
lay Views, by Six ¢ ‘lergy, cr 8vo ...... . suotennntia ..(Longmans) net 3/6 
Lippmann (WwW. ), AP reface to P. olities, ‘cr Svo. ; ... (Unwin) net 5/0 

w (E. A.), The Beneventan Script, roy 8vo ......... (Cc larendon Press) net 21,0 
ae (St. J.), Heroines and Others, cr 8vo ... Blackwood) 6/0 
Mace (C. A.), Goode Old Countree, cr 8vo ... (St Freer beh Press) net 6/0 
Marshall (A.), Roding Rectory, er 8vo............... (S, Paul) 6/0 
Mavor (J.), Economic History of Russia, 2 vols., ‘8vo.. “(De nt) net 31/6 
Maxweil (D.), Adventures wi th a Sketch Book, roy 8vo . . (Lane) net 10/6 
Melton (F E. ), Teachers’ Handbook to Harrap’s Dramatic History, cr 8vo 

(Harrap) net 26 

Mother in Exile (A), (Anon), er 8vo..... ......... snsieinissiah . (Everett) 6/0 

Murray (G.), Jesus and His Parables, cr 8vo ..... AT. & T. Clark) net 46 

National Guik ls, by various writers, cr 8vo (Bell) net 5,0 

Ormsby (M. T. M. ), Elementary Prine iples of Surveying, er 8vo 

(Scott & Greenwood) net 4/0 

(M. A.), Dante and the Early Astronomers, 8vo ......(Gall & Inglis) net 15/0 
O’Shea (K.), Charles Stewart Parnell: his Love Story and Political Life, 

2 vols., 8vo (Cassell) net 21/0 
Paget (Sir J. R.), Legal Decisions ‘Affecting Bankers, 2 vols. (Blades) net 120 
Parkes (K.), The Money Hunt, cr §vo ........... veneoneene n&Hardnmgham) 60 
Philips (F. é. ), My Varied L ife, = we ... (Nash) net 10/5 

eux (Wm, Le), The Hand of Allah, co papteenedmden teeta ....(Cassell) 6/0 

kin (H. A.), The Teaching of C olour, 8vo........ .. (I, Pitman) net 4/0 
Rapson (E. J.), Ancient India from the Ez arliest Times to the First 

Century A.D., cr 8vo ..... (Camb, Univ. Press) net 3/0 
Reynolds (Mrs. B. ), The Cost o of a P. romise, ‘cr 8vo.. —— & Stoughton) 6/0 
BRomains (J.), The Death of a Nobody, cr &vo............... ; H. Latimer) net 4/6 
Sargent (F. L.), Plants and their Uses, cr 8V0..................... (Constable) net 5/0 
Shaw (F. H.), The Haven of Desire, cr 8vo ................. .... (Cassell) 6/0 
Shottland (M. 8.), The Iron Passport, er 8vo «Ae Ge Hammond) 6/0 
Smith (G, 8.), Se ribb ling and C arding, BVO......:c0cceeeeeee-s.( Marlborough) net 16,0 
Smith (H. B.), The Sheep and Wool Industry ‘of Australasis a, 8vo 

(Whitcombe & Tombs) net 8/6 
Smith (H. F. R.), Harrington and his Oceana, 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 6/6 
Smith (J. R.), Industrial and Commercial Geography, &vo (Constable) net 15/0 
Smith (L. C,), Clear Thinking, cr 8vo............ (L Pitman) net 3/6 
Boissons (Count de), — Aesthetic Purpose of Byzantine Architec ture, 

and other Essays, 80 .............-..s0+ (Murray & Evenden) net 12/6 

Songs of the South, eaties ted and edited by J.T. Clarke, 8vo 
De La More Press) net 5/0 
Stebbing (L. 8.), Pragmatism and French Voluntarism, cr 8vo 
(Camb, Univ. Press) net 2/6 
Steiner (R.), Three Essays on Haeckel and Karma, er 8vo 
(T heosophical Pub. Soc.) net 3/6 
..(Simpkin) net 6/0 





Btevens (E. J. C.), White and Black, cr 8vo........ 
Strindberg (A.), Fair Haven and Foul Strand, cr Svo ...... (T. W. Laurie) 6,0 
Tillett (A. W.), Spencer’s Synthetic Philosophy, 8vo.........(P. 8. King) net 5/0 
Transtrom (H. L.), Electricity at High Pressures and Frequencies, cr 8vo 
(Spon) net 9/0 
.. (Harrap) net 5/0 


Turnbull (V. C.), Stories from Browning, 8vo .. ‘nal 
Verrill (A. .: , Hi arpers’ Gasoline Engine Book, ‘8v0...... ...(Harper) net 5/0 
Weaver (E. , Canada and the British Immigrant, cr 8v0., (R.T.S.) net 2/6 
Woodroffe J P. ), The Upper Reaches of the veaneanied 8vo (Methuen) net 1046 
Tomg (E.), From Besta ' to Siam, &vo . ..(™M, Geochen) net 10/6 


Li B ER T Y 
pees «©=$EFABRICS’ 
EXCEL 
IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


Patterns Post Free. Liberty and Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London; and Paris, 





OR 
FURNISHING 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£85,000,000.. 
CLAIMS PAID.......... vesereeeeee 100,000,000, 


ROY AL | TOTAL FUNDS - £19,618,135. 


| FIRE, Loss OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED, 


HEAD ¢1 North John Street, LE ea 











OFFICES (24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON 





OBESITY 
CAN BE REDUCED WITHOUT 
DRUGS OR STARVATION. 
















Take CALLARD’S KALARI BISCUITS at each meal to 
replace bread and toast. The *y are palatable, nutritious, 
harmless and effectual, Analysis on every box, 












APPLY FOR FREE SAMPLE AND BOOKLET ON 
“THE TOAST FALLACY.” 













CALLARD & co., Food Specialists to all 
#, REGENT STREET, the great Hospitals and 
LONDON, ENGLAND. Int 






irmarics, 









SCOTLAND 







COME to the Highlands of 
in Summer 






Inverness-shire 






—May, June, July—before 


the Autumn rush, 









THE AVIEMORE 
STATION HOTEL 


AVIEMORE, STRATHSPEY. 













Royal and Imperial Warrants of Appointment. 








REDFERN 








Ladies’ Tailors 





Court Dressmakers 







Furs Millinery 







Lingerie, &c. 







26 CONDUIT STREET, W. 

















Sufferers from 
INDIGESTION 


will find Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges, made only by Savory aud Mo re, 
a really excellent remedy for all forms of this troublesome com yplain t. 
Testimony :— 

ACUTE INDIGESTION.—" My wife has found the Lozenges most efficacio 
She suffered acutely from Indigestion, and could not take any solid food withe 
out most severe pains—slee > was also banished. The change is most marvellous, 
She has been able to eat anything and has not had any recurrence of indigestion.” 

HEARTBURN.—" Thank you for the trial box of Absorbent Lozenges. I 

onsider you greatly underrate them in your advertisements, and also under- 
advertise them. I have not felt anything of Hearth urn since before Christmas, 
and now feel better than I have done for 20 years.” 

FLATULENCE.—“ I have tried many remedies, and have been treated by 
several doctors, but Dr. Jenner's Lozen ges have done me more good than 
anything. My powers of digestion seem re ally stre: gthened, and the Flatulence 
from which I suffered so much is greatly re lieved, 

FULNESS AFTER MEALS.—* The Lozenges relieved me of that fulness 
and pain in the stomach which I used to get after meals, and I can safely 
recommend them to apyoue who has to take a hurried mid-day meal.’ 

















fell © 
ali Chemists, 





Boxes Is. 1}d., 2s. Od., and 4s. 6d., « 
A FREE TRIAL BOX of the lozenges will be sent to all who write, 
enclosing 1d. for postage, and mentioning this jouraal, to 
BAVORY & MOORE, Litd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, 
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FOR WHITSUNTIDE. 


THE CENTRE CLIFF HOTEL, 
SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK. 


The most beautifully situated Hotel on 

the East Coast, in the centre of a most 

interesting country, Lovely walks and 

drives through miles of gorse- and 

heather-covered commons to the old- 

world villages of Dunwich, Blythburgh, 
and Walberswick. 


GOLF (18 Holes). TENNIS. FISHING. 
Address: MANAGERESS. 


HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK. 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 








THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK 
FROM INFANCY TO AGE 


FOR THE BRAIN WORKER. Supplies the maximum amount of nourish- 
ment with the minimum tax on digestion. Is an efficient corrective of 
insomuia taken hot Lefore retiring. 

IN THE HOME, when used asa Table Beverage is more beneficial than Tea, 
Coffee, Chocolate, ur Cocoa, 

FOR BUSINESS MEN it is the ideal quick lunch when time is pressing. 
May be kept in the office and is prepared in a moment, 

FOR THE AGED AND INVALIDS. The lightest dict in combination with 
the fullest nutriment—therefore gives best means of sustenance, 


Prepared in a moment with water only, Requires no Cooking. 


Served in Hotels, Restaurants & Cafés, hot or cold. 
Of all Chemists and Stores in sealed glass bottles at 1s. 6d., 26. Gd. and tis. 
TRIAL SIZE, free by post on application to 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUCH, BUCKS. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
Cs) ASSURANCE. 


Governor ... «. Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G, 











FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
LIVE STOCK. THIRD PARTY. 





The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 





Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 
West-End Office : 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 


ARTNERSHIP in or TRANSFER of two FLOURISH- 

ING PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING, 
* Co. have been consulted about two important openings in well-known 
and very successful Preparatory Schools, containing about 40 boys. About 
£3,000 to £4,000 capital required. Premises excellent.—For further particulars 
about these or other openings apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & Co., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


RAFNANT VALLEY, VALE OF CONWAY, near 
TREFRIW, NORTH WALES.—TO LET, till about August 12th, 
comfortable FURNISHED HOUSE; 2 sitting, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, nice 
garden, bordered by trout stream. ‘Tennis court, 9-hole golf course adjacent, 
water laid on, £2 10s. per week.—Apply, H. W. BROADBEN'T, H.M.S, 
*Conway,’ Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 
ISCOUNTESS ST. CYRES strongly recommends her 


resent Secretary, who has been with her two years, for post as 
ORGANIZING SECRETARY to a Society, SECRETARY to Author or 
Politician, or other position of responsibility. Thoroughly understands all 
secretarial duties, French, German, shorthand, typewriting, research work, 
&c. Can also undertake literary work and translations. Excellent press 
notices. Disengaged half-day only.— Apply SECRETARY, 84 Eaton 
Square, 8.W. 
HESTERFIELD GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.—Reqguired, 
in September, SENIOR MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS, degree and 
experience essential; some science. Salary £14. MODERN LANGUAGE 
MISTRESS, French and German, phonetics, Salary £130.—Apply to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS, 


as 





ric, 
OUNTY OF LONDOY 


The London County Council invites applicati +43 
DISTRICT INSPECTOR in the Education Officer's Depstvn postion of 
£400 a year, rising by annual increments of £25 to £600 a year. _ Salary 

‘The person appointed will be required to give his whole time to the di 
his office, consisting of the a of public elementary school phe 
institutes and other educational institutions, and to the performance  » 
other duties as may beentrusted to him. The Inspector will be ales 
devote part of his time to physical education, and must thessient an 4 
special qualifications for that work. Women are eligible for this appoint: 
Officials of the Council are not precluded from applying. Coens, 

Applications must be on forms to be obtained, with particulars f 
appointment, by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope bh. ee 
EDUCATION OFFICER, London County Council Education Offices Vin the 
gm gg Ag = to whom they must be returned by ll am., on’ pe 

ay 25th, 1914. Every communication must be marked “ ‘ in” on 
the envelope. i : 4i . Tnspectorship = 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will disqualify fo: 0i 

Education Offices, . LAURENCE GOMMA 

Victoria Embankment, W.C. Clerk of the London County Council, 
oe 2 BS O F LONDON, 

The London County Council invites applications for the undermenti 

a - — oned 
positions at Sloane Schcol, Chelsea, a Secondary School for Boy 
in September, 1914. . Netti ces 

(1) FULL-TIME ART MASTER. Salary £200 a year fixed. Candidates 
must be qualified to teach all branches of art customary in Secondary Schools, 
in which they should have had experience. The Master will be required to 
undertake some supervision duty. 

_@) FULL-TIME MANUAL TRAINING INSTRUCTOR. Salary £100, 
rising to £175 by yearly increments of £5. The Master will be required to 
give instruction in lower form handicraft, woodwork, and light metal 
and to superintend the making of scientific apparatus, besides undertaking 
some supervision duty. Experience of similar work in Secondary Schools ig 
desirable. 

Applications must be on forms to be obtained, with particulars of the 
appointment, by sending a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope to the 
EDUCATION OFFICER, London County Council, Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by 1] a.m. on 
Monday, 25th May, 1914, Every communication must be marked “ H, 4” og 
the envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will disqualify for appointment. 

Education Offices, LAURENCE GOMME, 

Victoria Embankment, W.C. Clerk of the London 
12th May, 1914. County Council. 





GOUTHEND-ON-SEA EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Head-Mistress: Miss M. E. LEWIS. 

Wanted immediately, ART MISTRESS, well qualified, with good Second. 
ary School experience. Needlework an advantage. Initial salary £120-£12, 
according to qualifications, rising by annual increment of £7 10s. to maximum 
of not less than £150, 


Wanted, in September :— 

(1) MISTRESS to teach PHYSICS and MATHEMATICS, Cambridge 
Tripos or London B.Sc. Training and some experience essential. Initial 
salary £120-£140, according to qualifications, rising by annual increment of 
£10 to maximum of £200. 

(2) FRENCH MISTRESS. Honours Degree or its equivalent essential 
(Oxford Honour School or Cambridge Tripos preferred): also residence ig 
France, and thorough knowledge and experience in use of phonetics, 
Training desirable. Salary as (1). 

Forms of application may be obtained from the undersigned, and should 
be returned not later than May 29th. 

Education Offices, Southend-on-Sea, J. W. BARROW, 

May 13th, 1914. Secretary. 


ELV ERPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTER 
LIVERPOOL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 


Auetientions are invited for the following posts at the above-named School, 
VACANT in SEPTEMBER next. 

1, SPECIALIST IN CLASSICS, also qualified to teach English and History, 
Honours Degree in Classics essential. Salary at the rate of £180 per annum, 

2. GENERAL FORM MASTER, Subjects, Classics and English. Salary 
at the rate of £150 per annum. 

3. GENERAL FORM MASTER qualified to teach Mathematics, French, 
English and History. Salary at the rate of £150 per annum. 

4. GENERAL FORM MASTER. Special subject, Mathematics; also 
qualified to teach Junior French and English, Salary at the rate of £150 per 
annum, 

The above appointments are subject to the provisions of the Liverpool 
Corporation (Superannuation) Act, 1913, 

Forms of application and further particulars may be obtained from JAMES 
G. LEGGE, Director of Education, 14 Sir Thomas Street, Liverpool, with 
whom applications, accompanied by a letter of application and copies of not 
less than three recent testimonials, must be lodeod NOT LATER THAN 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 27th, 1914. EDWARD R. PICKMERE. 

Clerk to the Local Education Authority, 


RoeckzeLre SCHOOL, CORK. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Chairman of Board—THE LORD BISHOP OF CORK. 

HEAD-MISTRESS Wanted by Ist September next. A minimum salary of 
£150 guaranteed, with Board, Residence, 

Candidates, who must be members of the Church of Ireland or England, 
and under 4 years of age, should apply on or before June 5th, stating age, 
qualifications, and experience, addressed to 

The CHAIRMAN, Rochelle Board, 
C/o E, C, Hitchmough, Esq., 
2, South Mall, Cork. 





Any further information desired may be obtained on application to— 
E, C. HITCHMOUGH, Esq., 
2, South Mall, Cork. — 


ot OF LEEDS TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 





ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


REQUIRED in September, a LECTURER in EDUCATION and HEAD 
in the Department of Teachers for Upper Standards (Women). 

Candidates should possess an Honours Degree or its equivalent, and have 
had practical experience in teaching. Special qualifications in Educa’ 
Psychology are desirable. 

The lady appointed would be required to take up full duties in September 
next and may be asked to go into residence, 

Commencing salary £200 per annum. 

Applications, which must be made on forms to be obtained from the under- 
signed, shoukl be endorsed ‘Training College,’ and forwarded to the 
8 tary for Education, Education Offices, Leeds, not later than 10th June, 
1914. 


Education Offices, JAMES GRAHAM, , 
Leeds, Secretary for Educatioa, 
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COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


lications for the newly founded LECKY CHAIR 
The appointment will be made before the end 


TRINITY 


Council invite app 
or MODEEN HISTORY 
o oelary offered (pending the realization of the Lecky Estate) is £600 per 

M 
onum. 
stundidates may se 
well as whatever otber 


docirvveations must be sent in before the Ist of June, 


“ " be obtained from 
Further particulars may De ¢v)'e SECRETARY OF THE COUNCIL, 
Trinity College, Dublin, 


Aowstt’s SCHOOL DENBIGH. 


REQUIRED IN SEPTEMBER NFXT. 
Ahighly qualified ENGLISH MISTRESS, with University Degree (Oxford, 


: lon preferred) aud experience. ; 
Conlenacs en of pupls for Oxford Local and London Intermediate B.A. 


), ident, # 

Bilary fations to te sent to the CLERK TO THE DRAPERS’ COMPANY, 
4 I lon, before May 29th, - ; 

Drager’ Hall, eoention ony be cbtained from the Head-Mistress, Miss 


formation : 
ee Hons. Lond., formerly Senior Mathematical Lecturer at 


arr 4 College, University of London. 


lina copy of any work or works they have published, as 
ther evidence of their qualifications they may think 





ORCESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
THE CITY OF WORCESTER SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


REQUIRED IN SEPTEMBER NEXT. ; 
1. SENIOR SCIENCE MISTRESS, Salary £110 to £130 (by yearly incre- 
ments of £10), SUBJECTS :—Botany, Chemistry, and Physics, Experience 


een SSISTANT FORM MISTRESS. Salary £100. CHIEF SUBJECTS :— 
Kature Study, Geography, Elementary French, and English. 

Applications, with copies of testimonials enclosed, should be made by letter 
to the undersigned, on or before June Sth, Age, qualifications, and experience 
must be stated, and the names of three referees given. 

Victoria Institute, THOS, DUCKWORTH, : 

Worcester, Secretary for Higher Education, 











TTNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN ‘CLASSICS AND ANCIENT HISTORY. 


The Council invites applications for an ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP in 
CLASSICS and ANCIENT HISTORY at a stipend of £150 per annum, under 
the general direction of the Professors of Classicsand History, Duties to begin 
6th October, 1914, git 

Applications, with not less than three copies of testimonials, should be sent 
before June 20th to the undersigned, from whom further particulars can be 
ebtained. GEO, H, MORLEY, 

Secretary, 
EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
REGENT'S PARK, N.W, 


DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS. 

In consequence of the appointment of Mr, T, L. Wren to lecture at St. 
John's College, Cambridge, the Council will shortly proceed to appoint an 
ASSISTANT-LECTURER in the Department of Mathematics. 

The salary offered is £165 a year, rising to £200, non-resident, 
ment is open to men and women equally. 

Six printed or typed copies of applications, and of not more than three 
recent testimonials, should be sent not later than Tuesday, June 2nd, to the 
undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

(Signed) ETHEL T. McKNIGHT, 
Secretary of Council. 





The appoint- 


(\ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
PENZANCE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WANTED, in September next, a HEAD-MISTRESS for the Penzance 
County Secondary School for Girls, Salary £200, rising by annual increments 
ef £12 10s. to a maximum of £300. Form of application and further particulars, 
on receipt of stamped, addressed foolscap envelope, may be obtained from the 
undersigned, to whom all applications must be sent on or before 10th June, 
14. F, R. PASCOE, 

Secretary, 





l4, 

Education Department, 
County Hall, Truro, 

Ist May, 1914, 


GOOLE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
WANTED, next SEPTEMBER, a highly qualified and thoroughly experienced 
English Teacher as SENIOR MISTRESS at Goole mixed Secondary School. 
Salary £190 per annum, 
Application on forms to be obtained from the undersigned must be sent in 
@ or before the th June next to 
W. T, SILVESTER, 


2 10 Victoria Street, Goole. Clerk to the Governors, 


WANTED, in September, an experienced TEACHER qualified to Lecture in 
HISTORY and to assist in the supervision of School Practice, 

Also an experienced TEACHER qualified to teach EDUCATIONAL HAND.- 
WORK (including Needlework if possible) and to assist in the supervision of 
School Practice. 

Salary according to qualifications and experience; minimum £100, resident. 
as teication (no special form required) to be made to the PRINCIPAL, at 

ouege, 


OMERTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


for the Training of Elementary School Teachers, 














HOME SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
K iXa@'s COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


Applications are invited fcr the post of LECTURER in PHYSICS, The 
t is for part time only, and is open to men and women, The Lecturer will 
required in October, 1914. 

Applications, accompanied by not more than three testimonials or references, 
should be sent to THE SECRETARY, Home Science Department, King’s 
College for Women, Kensington Square, W., by Saturday, May 2rd, from 
whom further particulars can be obtained, 


\d _ 
EWNHAM COLLEGE.—The Trustees of the Mary 
Ewart Trust Fund invite applications from past or present members of 
Newnham College fora TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP of £150, for purposes 
of study, to be awarded in June, 1914.—Applications must be sent, not later 
than June lth, to Miss CLOUGH, Newuham College, from whom all par- 


‘Seulars can be obtained, 





| EEDS BOYS’ MODERN SCHOOL 
REQUIRED FOR SEPTEMBER. 

1, FORM-MASTER to teach English to the Junior Forms, Salary £129, 
rising by scale to £190, 

2. ART MASTER. falary £15), rising by scale to £199. 

Applications, which must be made on forms obtainable from the under- 
signed, should be endorsed “* Boys’ Modera School,” and returned to the 
undersigned not later than Ist June, 

Education Offices, JAMES GRAHAM, 

seeds, Secretary for Education. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL, PENZANCE. 


WANTED, in September, TWO MISTRESSES, CHURCHWOMEN. 
1, French and German, Tripos preferred. Training or experience. Salary 
£110, non-resident. 
2. English subjects. Geography and Botany. Salary £105, non-resident. 
Apply, Miss BATH URST, 2 Morrab Terrace, Penzance. 


{XETER DIOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE.— 
4 A PRINCIPAL in HOLY ORDERS will be required at the end of 
September next. Salary £450, with ap allowance for Rent, Rates, and Taxes. 
—Applications for information to be sent to the Rev, F. W. GEGG, 8t. John's 
Rectory, 8 Dix’s Field, Exeter, 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
JPORTaOCOMING EXAMINATION.—Junior Appoint- 
ments in certain Departmente (18-19}), May 28th, 
The date specified is the latest at which applications can be received. They 
must be made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, from the Secretary. 
Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 


j)ARM PUPIL.—Vacancy on Dairy Farm ; herd of pedigree 
pigs kept ; fruit grown; the farm consists of good arable and pasture 
land; home comforts; references given and required; premium,—Apply, 
W. MITCHELL, The Vale, Kirby Bedon, Trowse, nr. Norwich, 





LECTURES, &o. 
= HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, W. 
(Sole Lessees— Messrs. Chappell & Co., Ltd.) 


FIVE LECTURES BY 
Mrs. ANNIE BESANT 
(President of the Theosophical Society), 
Subject: MYSTICISM. 
ON SUNDAY EVENINGS: 
. The Meaning and Method of Mysticism, 
» 24 The God-Idea, 


» 31, The Christ-Idea, 
June 7, The Man-Idea. 
» 14, Interpretations, 


At 7 p.m, 
Seats—Numbered and served—Ss., %s., 2s. 
Admission—ls. and €d., and Free. 

All applications for Tickets must be accompanied by stamped and addressed 
envelope. 

A -. to the Theosophical Publishing Society, 161 New Bond Street, W, 

The Theosophical Society, 19 Tavistock Square, W.C. 

The Order of the Star in the East, 290 Regent Street, W. 
or The Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, W. 





NIVERSITY OF 


LONDON, 
Three Advanced Lectures entitled “* Psychologie und Aesthetik’’ will be 


given at Bedford College, Regent’s Park, N.W., by Dr. OSWALD KULPE, 
of Munich, at 5 p.m. on May 25th, 27th, and 29th. Admission free, without 


ticket. P. J. HARTOG, Academic Registrar. 
iN ING’S 

HOME SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
SCHOLARSHIPS, 


POST-GRADUATE COURSE. 
A Scholarship, value £50, tenable for one year in the Post-Graduate Course, 


is offered by the 
GILCHRIST EDUCATIONAL TRUST 
for the Session 1914-15. 
‘THREE YEARS’ COURSE. 

A Scholarship, value £60 a year, tenable for three years, will be awarded in 
July for next October. 

APPLICATIONS should reach the SECRETARY, Home Science Depart- 
ment, King’s College for Women, 13 Kensington Square, W. (from whom 
further particulars may be obtained), not later than June 27, 1914. 

NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE, 


(Medical, Dental, Public Health and Pharmaceutical Departments.) 

The WINTER SESSION will commence on THURSDAY, October 8th. The 
courses given at the University, the Royal Infirmary, and other allied 
Hospitals, which contain over 1,000 beds, provide full instruction for the 
Degree and Diploma examinations in Medicine and Dentistry, and for the 
Diplomas in Public Health, Psychological Medicine, Veterina: tate Medicine 
and Pharmacy. There are Halls of Residence both for Men and Women 
Studenta In addition to Two Entrance Medical Scholarships, each of the 
value of £100, there are other Eutrance Scholarships tenable in the Medical 
School. 

Prospectuses, giving full information as to courses of study, fees, &e., will be 
forwarded on application to the REGISTRAR, 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 





HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL, 
THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE AND OF TRAINING 
FOR SOCIAL WORK, 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £50 each, ONE for men and ONE 
for women, are offered for the Session 191415. The holders are expected to 
qualify for the Diploma of the School in the theory and practice of Social 
Work, and should, if possible, go into residence at the University Settlement for 
Men or the Victoria Settlement for Women. Preference will be given to gradu- 
ates of a University or those with some previous experience of Social Work, 








(T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE, 
Frincipal—Mies H,. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union, 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 ga, 
ayear. SCHOOL, %-20 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 0-12 gs. a year. 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 





Hyde Park, W., at 00 gs, a year, 
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HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOB WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
ed by the Board of Education, and ao Cambridge 
University Syndicate for 2 ning. 
Principal: CATHERINE I. DD, M.A, 

Students are prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate; the London 
Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography and other ees rey, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury's Diploma for teaching Shoclegy ; and the Cherwell Hall 
Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. ‘ees for the three Terms 
from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from £40 to £18 18s, are awarded to Students 
with a degree on entry. Loan fund, Students may borrow sums not exceed- 
ing £25, to be repaid within three years, Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL. 


OCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION, 
22 Northumberland Avenue, London, 


The Society offers to send their Lecturer, free of charge, to Literary 
Societies, League Meetings, &c., in any part of England. 


M\HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 


IVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE.— 
LADIES trained as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Fee £35 for six months’ 
course. Children in residence. — For ticulars, apply to Hon. Sec., 
LIVERPOOL LADIES’ SANITABY SOCIATION, INCORPORATED, 
19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool. 


= 











EE  —Eee 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 


limited number of pupils over 15 years of age. To prepare for Universities, 
. modern house, within 200 yards of Sea. Each pupil has separate 
bedroom.—Apply, Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


CGzuscr EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
a (Telephone: Victoria 3319, 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, 


ORSET, 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grarncrer Gray, 
; Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grizrson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb. 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 

A thoroughly efficient Modern Education. Special department for House- 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable at UPLANDS SCHOOL, 
are offered for competition: one of £30 yearly for girls over 14; one of £25 
for girls under 14. Competitors must attain the required stan of pro- 
ficiency, and be conside: eligible in other ome by the Council. 

Last date of Entry, July lst.—Apply to The SECRETARY Church Education 
Corporation, 34 Denison House, Westminster, London, S.W. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C, I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCang 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 
‘ie HEADMISTRESS of a high-class School in the 
country (resident pupils only), in order to open a special house for the 
study of Domestic Science with a fair number of pupils, is willing to receive 
TWO GIRLS over 17, of good family and education, on exceptional terms. 
ml mag from “A.R.,” c/o J. and J, PATON, 143, Cannon Street, 
ondon, &. 





i 
T U DOR HAL IL 
Principal MISS NIGHTINGALE a 
. Founded 1850, - M.A., London, 


THOROUGH EDUCATION. for GENTLEMEN’ 

House stands in 100 0 tident, Only). N’S DAUGHTERS 
ouse stan in acres 0 und, 11 mi ndon 
SPECIAL ATTENTION ts MUSIC cay Meta 

LANGUAGES and Ak. . 
LECTUBES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFEsSORs. 
T. GEORGE'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Incorporated) 
5 Melville Street, Edinburgh. Founded 1888, ia 
Head-Mistress: Miss ELIZABETH STEVENSON, B.A., Girton College, 


DAY SCHOOL tor GIRLS, with Preparatory Department (to whi 

— rw pe arene see in October, 1914, to new buildin 7 a — 
wey or OF the control of the School men 5 
See EECA wm ephinnwmsily 
MISTRESS, 5 Melville Street. HEAD. 


— PE 
Walser GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY 
q CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls, Beautiful, healthy situs’ 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty Bm a 
) x —~ ene 2 a —_— Miss VYNER. Entire carpe ol 
ch n whose mts are abroad.—For Prospectus a, to the SE 

at the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. ns wely to the SECRETARY 


paezs MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES— 
Bac aerate” anni ened ig Mpovemte 
Hockey, and wo nem Principals: ‘The ‘Misses SALES. = 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE CoO., Lrp., ST. HEL 
Jersey.—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, separate Cubi Hockey, 
Tennis, Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great aivente ~ oe 4 
French; Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical ini n 
Terms for Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus Pri. PRINCIP. 


St FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX,. 
Summer Term began Friday, May 8th, and ends Tuesday, July 28th, 




















qm EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
lO “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughtersonly. Entirechargeof Chil 
dren with mtsabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea.—For Illus. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 


P RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 


Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten. 
tion to languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required, 
Large grounds, Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters 
66 guineas a year. 


GANDFORD, BLUNDELLSANDS, 


Principals: The MISSES MEIN. 
Fully equip HOUSECRAFT DEPARTMENT. 
Resident Students received. Bracing sea air. 


T. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 
HAMMERSMITH, W.—The next Examination for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
July Ist, 2nd, and 3rd, These Scholarships exempt the Holders from —_ 
of Tuition Fees.—Application should be made to the HIGH MISTRESS, at 
— ~~ The last day for the registration of Candidates will be Tuesday, 
une 23rd, 


IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD.—Owing 
to the encroachment of buildings in the immediate neighbourhood— 











LANCASHIRE 











EA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND.—Climate sunny, dry, and 
bracing. Senior and Junior Houses, close to the Seashore. Well-equipped 
Classrooms, Laboratory, and Gymnasium, Handicrafts, Nature nea 2 
é&c., taught. Excellent Resident Staff, including Mistress for Games and 
French Lady for French Conversation. Escort from Euston, Crewe, and 
Carlisle. Principals, the Misses WILSON (Newnham College, Training College, 
Camb., and St. Mary's, Paddington). 


OME SCHOOL FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
Eleven miles from London, Resident Pupils only. Modern Mansion in 
grounds of 70 acres, over 400 ft. above sea level. Health and happiness first 
consideration. London educational advantages. Thorough English, Music, 
Art, Lan 3s, Dressmaking, Cooking, Games, &c. Elder girls can specialize. 
Principals, Misses Chignell and McLean, B.A., The Grange, Totteridge, Herts. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.0.B., M.P. Principals— 
A. ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
— Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon, Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev, E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio- 

logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 
O GIRLS seeking a Healthful and Attractive Calling — 
ANSTEY COLLEGE for PHYSICAL TRAINING and HYGIENE, 














HESTER ROAD, near BIRMINGHAM, offers a full Professional Training 


in Swedish, Educational, and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing, Swimming, 
Games, Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Health Students also received. Special treat- 
ment for Curvatures, Anemia, Good Posts obtained after Training. 

ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin, Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if requir 
Healthy situation, Teunis, hockey, &, 








ce ident with the termination of partnership and the consequent retirement 
of Miss Metcalfe—the girls’ residential School, known as Highfield (Hendon), 
will after the Easter Holidays be transferred to an estate in Oxhey 
Herts, and will there be conducted by Miss WALLIS and her sister, and 
be known as Highfield, Oxhey Lane, Watford. The Summer Term begins on 
Monday, 18th May, 1914, 
| ee EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognized by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and information 
concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
H. KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Bow, 








0. 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. 
Birmingham. 


[XVSRNESS LADIES’ COLLEGE. 


FIRST-RATE EDUCATION at moderate fees for BOARDERS and DAY 
PUPILS in Classics, Modern Languages, Literature, History, Mathematics, 
Art, Music, Elocution, Games, Swedish Drill, Dancing, Riding, Fencing, and 
Kindergarten Subjects. 

Warden: Rev. R. NORWOOD, M.A., T.C.D. 

Princi of the Boys’ College, Inverness. 
Head-Mistress: Miss OLIVE, Hon. Mods, Oxford. 
Resident Mistresses: Mrs. MANFIELD, L.R.A.M. Silver Medal L.A. 
for Elocution and Singing. 
Miss PEACE: Frobel Examinations. 
And Visiting Teachers for Violin, Dancing, and Fencing. 7 

Children’s Holidays arranged for if desired. Climate specially suited te 

Anglo-Indians. 


L INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 





SUMMER TERM BEGAN ON TUESDAY, MAY 5th. 
Prospectus on cogiecticn to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
‘el.: 7 Grayshott, 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built fora School. 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
&c, Summer Term began Tuesday, May 5th, Next vacaucies in Sept., 191% 
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UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEWBURY.—Gardening for Women. Extensive range of glasshouses, 
flowers, rock gardening, and French gardening. Full yprac- 


it, 
tical cote] instruction; Botany by B.Sc.; Beekeeping, Jam-making, 


Fruit-preserving, Marketing, Packing.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 
————oooo —= — ——- - =~ ~= — 
T7INDERGARTEN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
Backward Children of the Upper Classes. Children of four years and 
ras received. Speech and Voice Culture specially treated. Bracing Sea 


upwa ix .—For Pro tus, appl the Principal 
t Medi2al References.—Fo spectus, apply to pal, 

=. EAESTLY, The Mount, Whitby, Yorkshire. 

——— - . —SS— 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


RADLEY COURT AGRICULTURAL & COLONIAL 
SCHOOL, MITCHELDEAN, near GLOUCESTER. 

Gentlemen’s sons only, 14-20. Public School discipline. Special care BACK- 
WARD or DELICATE. BOYS. Riding, Shooting. Engiucering course and 
coaching for Army, University, &c.—Apply, SECRETARY. 

OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pz W. 

POSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 


College Close, Dover. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
EXAMINATION June 9th, 10th, and llth. At least TEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS value £60 to £20 and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS wiil be 
offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior or 
Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP 
value £35 annum with preference for boys born, educated, or residing in 
EREFORDSHIRE. Also ARMY SCHOLARSHIPS and OLD CHELTONIAN 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Some Nominations for SONS OF THE CLERGY, value 
£00 per annum, are open for next term.—Apply to the BURSAR, The College, 
bam. 


Chelten nT ee ee ra 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Lesving Schcteniites, Extensive Play- 
ing Fields—Swimming Bath. Term began on Monday, April 20th, 1914, 


Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab, 


QT. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. 
Morven SCHOLARSHIPS, £50 to £15 (and a few Exhibitions restricted to 


the sons of the Clergy), offered on Examination June 2nd and 3rd. Ages 12-15. 
The Examination may be taken at Candidate’s own School.—Full particulars 


and entry form from the HEAD-MASTER, 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSUIPS, 1914. An Examination will be held 
at the School on June 4th anc 5th, 1914, for TEN or ELEVEN OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and four cr five 
(HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on 
May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholar- 
~- are tenable together.—Applications to be made to Rev. A, H. COOKE, 























R. W. A. FULLER, M.A. (assisted by experienced 
University Staff), provides pupils with a sound General Education, and 
Prepares them for Oxford, Cambridge, London, and other University Examina- 
tions, and for Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c, 
Separate House for the Younger Pupils, 
squash rackets court, teunis courts, and golf links. 
village ten miles distaut from nearest town. 
Prospectus, List of Successes, &c., sent on application. 
Address: THE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX. 


Private football and cricket ground, 
Healthy life in country 


TPPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An Examination wiil be held 
on June 8, 9, and 10, 1914, for at least SEVEN OPEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, viz: Two or three of £85 per ann., and about four varying in amount 
from £60 to £20 per ann.—Apply to the Head-Master, Rev, HARRY W. 
McKENZIE, before June 1, 


Kies SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 


An Examination for SIX SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 per annum will be held 
en July 14th-16th. D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


BROMSGROVE | ‘SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, June 26rd and Xth. 
Details and Prospectus from the HEAD-MASTER, The School House, 


Bromsgrove. oe ae aa 
Q4LIsBURY SCHOOL. (Founded 1876). 











BISHOP JOSCELYNE, Chairman of Council, 
Head-Master: E, A. PHILPOTS, M.A., B.Sc. 
Fees from Forty-five guineas per annum. 
Bursar: HAMILTON FULTON, Esq., Salisbury. 


BLEUNDELL's SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 


ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by 
Examination on June 11th and 12th. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the Clerk to Governors, 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, andother careers. Classicaland Modern sides; separate 
Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable leaving Scholar- 
ships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and Biological Labora- 
tones and the new Gymnasium and Musie Rooms, erected at a cost of over 
are now open.—Apply, THE BURSAR, 

ho  ostallcnchostitllne cepted. se dibatineet natn 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
CADETS facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C. — An 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, for BOYS under li 
on June lith, 1914, will be held on June 30th and following days.—For 
tericulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
SEDBERGH SCHOOL.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, value 
\) £80 to £25, and some House Exhibitions are offered for competition. 
The Examination will be held simultaneously in Londom and Sedbergh on 
y and Wednesday, June the 2nd and 3rd.—For further particulars apply 
te THE BURSAR, Sedbergh School, Yorkshire. 
OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 60 
Appointments offered in June, 1914. No Nomination required. Full 


with capies of examination papers on application to JAMES 
TEVE, 65 South Molton Street, London, Wy! 























UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Founded 1578. 
Old buildings entirely modernized. 2 new boarding houses and complete 
School block . % | added. Situation splendid, bracing, healthy.—Pros- 
ctus of Rev. W. + HOLDGATE, M.A., Head-Master; or the CLERK, 
53 Palace Strect, Westminster. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL—An EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to BOYS under 14 on June Ist, 

will be held on JULY 4th and following days. 
Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School 


House, Sherborne. Dorset. 
ING’S BCHOOL, WORCESTER. 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS, June 25-26.—For 
Prospectus and particulars, apply HEAD-MASTER, Canon Chappel. 


ue LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION IN JULY. 


___ Particulars from the BURSAR. a 
RIG@HtTON COLLEGE. 


An EXAMINATION will be held on JUNE 2nd and 3rd to elect to EIGHT 
SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £70 to £45 a year.—Full particulars on 
application to the HEAD-MASTER,. 


N ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
J TION, June 2nd, 3rd, and 4th. One or two of £87, five or more of £50, 
five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum. Faber Exhibition of £12, for 
one year, awarded to the boy who does best in Examination. Council Nomina- 
tions, £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain 
a Scholarship.—For particulars apply to the Head-Master or Secretary. 
JPASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—-THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.3. 
ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Armyand 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory ior the whole School, Cadet 
Corps, New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &e, Exbibi- 


tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS.  Head-Master, 

C, H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
jientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 10} to 13, aud Senior 13-19, Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


SCHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 

boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
cbtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 

AVAL CADETS.—* The Entry and Training of Naval 

Cadets.”” Prepared by the Director of Naval Education under authority 

of the Admiralty. 15 Illustrations, Demy &vo. Blue cloth. 8&4 Pages, 

Price 8d. Postage 24.—J. GRIFFIN and CO., Naval Publishers and Book- 

sellers, 2 The Hard, Portsmouth. 


FOREIGN, 


OE EE A D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 

1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford, Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate. Altitude 3,200 feet, (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under the same 


management as the above. 
IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D, 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. a 
ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, snd chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
art near the Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis,—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
3lanche, Paris. wt apis 
ARIS, near the BOIS.—French Protestant family receives 
a FEW GIRLS. Languages, Music, Art. Holidays at the seaside 
if desired, High references.—Mme, PETTER, 111 Avenue de Neuilly, Neuilly 
8. Seine. 
| oer wishing to economize amidst refined surroundings 
in a quiet and very ppey situated THURINGIAN town, half an hour's 
ride from the Thuringian Mountains, with great educational —- and best 
opportunities to learn German, can be received EN PENSION for 25s. per 
week, including private sitting-room for families; conservatorium of music 
(7 gs. per annum); detached house in ducal grounds, Pry, bracing climate. 
Opera, good concerts. Large libraries. Late dinner. Best reference amongst 
English Army and Clergy.— Address FRL. MARIE SEYFARTH, Palais 


Aurustenberg, Gotha. a eee 
OLIDAYS IN SWITZERLAND.—HOSPENTHAL, 
5 miles from Goesebenen. 1; miles from Andermatt. Favourite 
Summer and Winter Resort, 4,870 ft. above Sea. Best Starting Point for St. 
Gottbard and Furka Passes.—-HOTEL MEYERHOFP, English Family Hotel, 
Terms, Summer from 8 fre. Winter from 9 frs. : 
YNGLISH LADY, with country house in most beautiful 
part of Brittany, would be glad to take either a small Family Party or 
— Ladies as PAYING GUESTS during July, Aucust, and September. 
Private sitting-room provided. Rooms available: 1 doube bed and dressing 
room; 1 large single bedroom; and 2 large bedrooms, 2 beds; dressing room 
with bed. Beautiful views, garden, park, woods; within drive of sea. River 
just outside grounds. Fishing. Boating. Excursions of all kinds,—Box No, 682, 
The Spectator Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





























RENCH YOUNG LADY (Univ. Dipl, Prof.’s daughter) 
would like to spend the summer months au pair in good English family, 
Highest references given and asked for, 


Writo to “THE PROFESSOR,” 16 Rue Guilbert, Caen. 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association, 

The Agency has been established for the porvese of i Teachers to 
fad work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 1] a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 


When possible special appointments should Le arranged. 
’ _ Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 
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EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) Prespectuers and reliable information rage F he 
best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent, As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principalsand responsible for the 
staffs of the schools recommended by them, and are thus able tosupply 
information which parents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
158 to 162 OX FO. STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


HE BEST ADVICE RELATIVE to SCHOOLS for 
Boys or Girls, TUTORS, and Educational Homes in England or abroad 


is given free by 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THBING, and CO., 


tS) 
36 Sackville Street, Fisceiiliy, London, W., 
who for over 40 years have been in close touch with the leading Educational 
Establishments, 
PARENTS or GUARDIANS desiring accurate information should call or 
send full details. 


A SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO. 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts as 
MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 


Families. 
Prospectuses will ve forwarded gratis on saplostion. 
ISTRATION. 


NO CHARGE FOR RE 
CB0OLs IN ENGLAND AND ABROAD 
F BOYS AND GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and 
on the Continent, will be pleased to aid nts in their selection b 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of RELIAB 
and highly recommen establishments, ALL of which have been 
PERSONALLY INSPECTED. When writing please state the age of 
pupil the district preferred, and give some idea of the fees to be paid. 

.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
Telephone 5053 Central. 


INvHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality pre- 
ferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 


+S eee se RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 
University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schoo! 
ey visited, Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 
atrons Introduced. Messrs. Poca: (Cantab.), Browne (Oxon.,), and 
Hespex, 217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Recent. 


ME. AUBERT’S AGENCY (Est. 1880), Keith House, 
133-135 Regent Street, W., for English and Foreign Chaperons, Com- 
panions, Governesses, i t-Mist , Lady Professors and Teachers of 
special subjects, Secretaries, Readers, Lady Housekeepers, Lady Nurses, 
English and Foreign schools for Girls and Boys, and Educational Homes 
recommended,—Telg. Keithdon, Reg., London. Phone Regent 3627. 
of 


O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
‘Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Triform, Loudon.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 
June 24th, AUSTRO-ITALIAN TYROL (Dolomites). July 3lst, GRAND 
RUSSIAN TOUR (Volga, St. Petersburg, Moscow, Caucasus, Tiflis, Crimea, 
&c.). Aug. 14th, SWISS HOLIDAY (Zermatt, Saas Fee, &.) Sept. 17th, 
CENTRAL ASIA, Merv, Bokhara, Samarkand. Bookings for this till June 14, 
—Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.5., ‘‘ Haslemere,”” Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledon, 






































HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 

HANTS, Under the direction of MISS KATE EMIL BEHNKE. 

Air, Sun, Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay Packs, Massage, 

Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, Sleeping in Air 

Chalets, Scientific Non-Flesh Diet, Educative Health Methods. Desnstuent 
for Delicate Children.—Apply for Illustrated Prospectus with Testimonials. 


ARTMOOR.—BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE.— 

Lovely Situation, 800 ft. above sea, close to moor. Shady and 
sheltered garden. Tennis Lawn, Stabling or Motor. Separate tables, 
Private Sitting-room if required.—Apply ‘“‘L. CANTAB,” Middlecott, Lsing- 
ton, 8S. Devon. Tel. 8 Haytor. Terms absolutely inclusive. 








TYPEWRITING, &c. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

General MS, 10d, 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 4d. 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 

Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

X LIBRIS.—I specialine in the DESIGNING and 

ENGRAVING of BOOKPLATES to meet individual tastes in style 

and treatment. Prices vary, according to the amount of detail, from a guinea 


upward, Specimens sent free on request to any address, Many testimonials. 
HENRY G. WARD, 49 Great Portland Street, London, W. 


OURNALISTIC and SECKETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR LADIES,.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 

any date, Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
IANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


IGH PRICES OFFERED FOR VALUABLE 
Jowellery or Trinkets.—Gold Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, 
Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate and Valuables purchased for cash by Frasers 
the well-known and most reliable firm. Established 1833, Reference, Capital 
and Counties Bank, Strict pony guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured. 
Utmost cash value or offer by return. No transaction too large, none too 
small.—FRASERS (Ipswich) Ltd., Goldsmiths, 43 Princes Street, IPSWICH. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to — buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Odices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est, 100 














years, 





EVERSIONS and LIFE 
he’ EQUITABLE MEVERROdAae D 
NARY INTERES ae 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, We. society, Limited, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bish dp of chtefreshmeng 
120 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take Five per ene 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster.” paid 
PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISER d othe” 
4 —A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been ~ = others, 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering Son Ae sean 
" er —— age = — yg — pining and Gardenia, 

illiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, wis, —. E : 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. vely W. GBISE Woon, 


ee 
ATHER FLOWERS OUT OF REACH. wi 
‘Gripper’ you can cut and hold flowers, prune, weed beds, && PY S 
long, 5s. (plated, 78. 6d.) ; longer, Is. r Soot — to 12 feet.—Of your — 
monger, or carriage on appro m 8. GRIPPE 2 

Road, Leicester. - = B MPG. CO., Portland 


UG 
IN 
ted thermos H RESTS 














op ery wn UNDERWEAR in all textures may be bought 
direct from the makers. Fit and satisfaction guaranteed, Any 8 

returned shrunk will be replaced. Our book with patterns is 

one to-day to Dept. 16, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 


e SS 
Oe oe cleared with BLATTIS, the UNION 
PASTE. Guaranteed by E. HOWARTH, F.Z.S. Recommended by 
Dr. H. WOODWARD, F.RB.S., and Canon KINTON JACQUES, Supplied to the 
Royal Household. Annihilates Beetles, Harmless to pets. 
The Evextnec News, London, April 17th, 1914, says :— The most effective 
remedy with which we are acquainted is Blattis, which had its origin from a 
rfect invasion of the kitchens and bakehouse of a workhouse in the North of 
ingland. A re of extermination was conducted under the direction of 
Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who used a preparation consisting of food su 
which specially ap to the — of the cockroach, combined with a 
ison which completely dries up the soft part of the insect, leaving only the 
Bard casing, which is not liable to decomposition. The experiment proved 
Saye | —— and in a few weeks the entire workhouse was perfectly 
clear of the plague.” 
Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6, free, can be obtained through any Chemist, Army and 
Navy Stores, Boots’ Stores, or direct from the sole makers, HOWARTH AND 
FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


EETLES.—Fair’s Beetle-paste, as used at Sandringham, 
Marlborough House, and hundreds of country seats, is the most 
modern and effective remedy. One night’s use proves its superiority beyond 
expectation. Repels cats and dogs. Tins, 1s. ld., 2s. 7d., and 5s, 3d. post 
free, from W. FAIR, 2038 Whitham Road, Sheffield. 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED, 

—Universal success. Resident and daily pupils received throughout the 

ear. Pro tus with testimonials post free from Mr. A, C, SCHNELLE, 
Tis Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 


garment 
free, Write for 

















APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atpanr Memoria), 
UARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parron: H.M. Tus Krea, 
of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving aa 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually. Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: THe Eart oy Harnowsr. Secretary: Goprrer H, Hamitton, 


QUEEN 
READE 





TNFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


The NEXT HALF-YEARLY ELECTION will be held on Thursday, 
May 28th, at the Cannon Street Hotel, when 20 infauts will be elected, 
viz., 10 boys and 10 girls. 
The Chair will be taken at 11 o’clock precisely. , . 
Annual Subscriptions of 10s. 6d., or Life Subscriptions of £5 5s, will entitle 
the donors to give one vote to any child on the list, 


Commr, HARRY C. MARTIN, B.N., Sec, and Supt 
Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. — 


MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 
DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 


be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Queca Square, 
Bloomsbury, London, W.C, 








THE NATIONAL SERVICE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To e thep and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
2 s. 4, £24 
25 0 0| Members .., 10 10 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... 5 0 0] Associates, with Literature P 
Members ... ... 0 ss os 1 1 Of and Journal... .. .. . 0 5 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


LEAGUE 





Hon. Vice-Presidents ... 


Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


CHAS. FRODSHAM & CO., Ltd. 


Watchmakers by Appointment to H.M, the KING 
C. Frodsham & Co. are Horological Specialists; they hold a — 
stock of fine English watches and clocks, and also pay grea 
attention to the repairing and cleaning of good watches, 
repeaters, chronographs, &c. 


1156 NEW BOND STREET 





LONDON 
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By Special Appointment to 
T.M. The King and Queen. 


eo ae’ 






of Beauty and Value. 






Silverware 


and Cutlery 
















post free on request. 







Newhall St. 27-9 Lord St. 50 King St. 







Spécialité : 









DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 











READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR.” 





To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 





By post, 2s. 3d, 







May be had by order through any Book- 





seller or Newsagent, 







Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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Jewellery and Gems 






of Artistic Design and Workmanship. 


Elkington Plate 







of the Highest Quality and Finish. 


Birwincuam: Liverroon: MAancurstTer: 


B E LL & M i LL £ R To be viewed and Catalogues had, 


7 MOTCOMB ST., BELGRAVE SQ., S.W. Bond Orn, ches Nansit wale 


Patterns, Illustrations, and Price List forwarded on application. 


Telegrams: “ Liverylike.”” Telephone: No, 885 Victoria, 


— 


LETTER WRITING IS 
WHAT YOU MAKE IT! 


If you write on cheap flimsy paper, 
you are not a welcome corres- 
pondent. Use a substantial and 
stylish writing-paper, such as _. 


e 


HIERATICA 
NOTE PAPER 


It is easy to write upon, creates a 
good impression always. 
HIERATICA | suits ordinary or 
fountain pens equally well. 


Of all Stationers, 1/- per Box. 


Write for Booklet and testing sample to: 


Hieratica Works, Hill St., Finsbury, 
LONDON. 




























SALES BY AUCTION. 


| SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No, 13 Wellington Street, 


> o 
THE J. E. HODGKIN COLLECTIONS. 
Antique Silver and — tS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 


4 Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, May 18th, and Following Day, at one o'clock 
errie ate weeisely, the Valuable LIBRARY formed by the late JOHN ELIOT 


IODGKIN, F.S.A., F.R. Hist.Soc. (sold by order of the Executors). 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. Illustrated copies, containing 
eight plates, price 2s. 6d. each, 









Fully Illustrated Catalogues CHOICE ENGRAVINGS, the PROPERTY of ARCHIBALD CAMERON 


ORMAN 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WIL KIN YSON, and HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, May 18th, and Four Following Days, at one 


— & CO o’c lock precisely, CHOICE E NGRAVINGS, in Mezzotint and Line, ec msi ting 
” | of the First Portion of the Magnificent COLLECTION of ARCHIBAL D 
LTp.|CA M ERON NORMAN, Esq., of Bromley Common. 
fay be viewed. C atalogues may be had. Illustrated copics, containing three 


P! ates, price 2s, each, 


LONDON : 22 Regent St., SW. ; 73 Cheapside, EC, Rare Books—a Choice Collection of Fine Modern Books, &c. 


GLasGow: 
at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on WEDNE SDAY, 

M4 Buchanan St. 20th, and Two Following Da 

~_ LIBRARY FORMED DURING THE EARLY PART OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY (the Property of a LADY), comprising Folio Architec 
$$ $$ | tural and Antiquarian Books—Sets of Spenser, Shakespeare, Pope, Concreve 
and Addison (Baskerville Editions), Defoe, Sterne, &:.—Court Memoirs— 
Books on the French Revolution and Napoleon, the whole in fine condition 


M* ISSRS. HODGSON and CO. will SEL " by AUG TION, 


i V ee R i a Ss and many in calf or morocco bindings; also A CHOICE COLLECTION OF FINE 
MODERN BOOKS, and other Properties, including Burton's Arabian Ni shts, 


Original Edition, 16 vols.—The Huth Library, Large Paper, 29 vols.—Hakluyt 
Society, 32 vols,—Pepys’s Diary, by Wheatley, Large Paper, 10 vols.—Editions de 
Luxe of Kipling, Pater, Tennyson, Lamb, and others—Ruskin’s Works, Library 
Edition, 36 vols.—Ackermann's Microcosm, Original Edition, 8 vols.—The 


9 Sporting Magazine from the commencement, 93 vols., unex os kens's 
au eurs an Pickwick Papers and Sponge's Sporting Tour and Ask Maiminé a, by Surtees, in 
3 vols., and other rare First 


the original parts—Barham's Ingoldsby Legends, 
Editions of Thackeray, Dickens, Jefferies, Kingsley, Swinburne, Lang, and 


9 * 
Servants ut its many others—Memorial Edition of Meredith, 27 vols.—Tomkinson's Japanese 
Collection, 2 vols., and other Books on Japanese Art—the Complete Works of 


Rembrandt, by Bode and De Groot, 8 vols., and other handsome Fine-Art 
Books. 


. 





(j4esre “GRADUS AD PARN ASSU M.” 
With the English Meanings. 
Revised,Corrected,and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge, 


London: Published by the Srationers'Comrayy,Stationers’ Hall,Ludgatellill, 





A pe eee M E D O C. 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 


For Heartburn and Headache, VIN ORDINAIRE, jhe foie. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 





For Gout ard Indigestion, 


£afest and most Effective Aperient of this wine will be foundequalto 14/6 8/3 
a wine usually sold at much higher 
for Regular Use. yrices, 


So ae ST. ESTEPHE, 
THE 66 SPECTATOR. 53 Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 


found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
‘ihe appreciation this wine meets 


with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 


; ; ing number of customers it pro- 

Terms of Subscription, cures us in London and "the 

Provinces gives us additional con- 

PAYADLE In ADVANCE, fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar I Leen Lettles cr 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
partof the United King- yearly. terly, Faidto any Latliuay Station, including Cases and Bots, 
dom . 4 86...0184 35... 072 Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots. Delivered Carriage Paid, 


All who know these wines tell us there is no 


icludin wort: t 
Including postage to any Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 


tom, -, oe. 00s. 006 JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
: LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
(1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 
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PLAYER'S NAVY CUT 
DE LUXE 


IS A DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE ORIGINAL 
PLAYER'S NAVY CUT 


Player’s Navy Cut de 
Luxe is the outcome of 
many years experience 
and is probably the best 
Pipe Tobacco yet offered 
50, to the Public. 


AIR-TIGHT TIN 


ou Warere 

> Cr Smace ) 
SS Vorninene 
It is perfectly accurate 
to describe it as being 
manufactured from not 
only the best growths of 
Virginia, but from the 
selected leaves of those 

best growths, 


AIR-TIGHT TIN 


PACKED ONLYIMN 2-0Z, &4.0Z. 
PATENT AIRTIGHT TINS. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Branch ot the Imperial Tobacco Company, 
(of Great Britain and Ircland), Limited. 





fs? 


«+, 
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08 00D ADS 


OOD workmen deserve good tools. To give 

your chauffeur good tyres—Avon Tyres—is 

to lessen his cares, to lighten his labours, and 

to create the sense of entire satisfaction that 
makes for whole-hearted service. 























IicL & 
THE SOHO 


EIGATE 's'| 
GALLERIES. 











GENUINE ANTIQUES 





SPECIALISTS IN PERIOD FURNISHINGS 
AND REPRODUCTIONS 


Furniture of the finest quality and workmanship, designed 
after old models and reproduced with scrupulous fidelity 


EXPERTS IN CONSTRUCTIONAL DETAIL 
AND DECORATIONS 


_ 


Restorations of historical interiors executed under the direct 
supervision of specially retained designers. Estimates pre- 
pared and submitted free in Town or Country 


TEXTILE FABRICS 


Our stocks of Silks, Brocades, and Linens for Curtains, 
Draperies, and Furniture Coverings are specially selected 
to harmonize with Old-World interiors. 





73—85 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W 


prone uensnstsnence sense scseeeeseesen 
Impaired Digestion 


Diet yourself. Choose a food which is easily 
digested, nourishing and —. Milk and 
whole wheat are the staple ingredients of the 
perfect diet. The ‘Allenburys’ Diet is a com- 
bination of both in a partially predigested 
form, and is delicious to take. Gives tone to 
the whole system. Made in a minute—add 
boiling water only. 


Large Sample sent on receipt of 3d. stamps. 


Of 
Chemists, 
1/6 and 3/- 
Per tin. 


NELLA & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., London, 


Ee Sana 











MERRYWEATHERS' 
WATERING HOSE 


FOR 


GARDENS, LAWNS, &c. 


“The Hose I had from you ten years ago is as good as 
evor, and likely to last another ten.” 
—Vide Customer's Report. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND LISTS. 


MERRYWEATHERS, 63 Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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Here is an extract from a typical 
“Spencer Moulton” Testimonial ; 


.«» “We have just removed a 
plain cover of your manufacture. 


It has done 9093 miles.” .. . 


If sound workmanship, absolute relia- 
bility, and big mileage records are factors 
that interest you, write for price list to :-— 


GEORGE SPENCER, MOULTON & CO, Ltd., 
Kingston Mills, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 


London—77-79 Cannon Street, B.C. Giasgow—65-67 Bothwell 

Street. Manchester—Leo Swain & Co., Managing Agents, 

27-239 Deansgate. Leeds—68 Albion Street. Dublin— 

C &. Jacob, 18+ Great Brunswick Street. Belfast— 
38a Queen Street. Cork—King Street, 
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E as careful about fit as if the boots were being made to measure, 
and remember that one’s own keenness is the best guarantee 
of lasting comfort and satisfaction. Get the right size even though 

it give the shop a little extra trouble. Cut from carefully selected leather 
and splendidly made, Lotus are delightful to wear. 

Men, who want a better stamp of boot than generally worn and who 

appreciate a first-class fit, should write for catalogue illustrating all 
Lotus boots and shoes. 


Letters: 


The Lotus Shoe Makers, Limited, Stafford 


Telephone : 






No. 6989 London Wall 
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H EALS shop always con- 
tains some i ing little 
incidental ises likethe above 
Nosliahzh thewoekck dhewood 





















There cannot,in the nature of the 
case,be any “stock’of them -which 
naturally, is a part of their charm. 


HEAL & SON 


Tottenham CourtRoad ir 













































A large assortment of 
Antiques & Reproductions in 
Oak Furniture now on view. 









Replicas of theold styles, made in Old or New Oak, 
beautifully finished in antique tones. 











For many Illustrations and Prices see 
“REPLICAS OF OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE” 
just published by Story & Triggs. 

May be had 










Sree on application, 


STORY & TRIGGS, Ltd., 


152-156 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C, 
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A. & C. BLACK’S 
FIRST SPRING LIST 


THE CRADLE OF ‘MANKIND. Life 
in Eastern Kurdistan. By W. A. WIGRAM, 
D.D., and EDGAR T. A. WIGRAM. Containing 40 full-page 
Illustrations, with 6 Plansanda Sketch Map. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
Price 12s, 6d. net. 





A BOOK ABOUT AUTHORS. 
Reflections and Recollection of a Bookwright. 
By A. R. HOPE MONCRIEFF, Demy 8vo, cloth. Price 
10s. net. 








GERMANY. (“The Making of the Nations” Series.) 
By A. W. HOLLAND, sometime Scholar of St. John’s 
College, Oxford. Containing 32 full-page Illustrations from 
photographs, and many smaller Illustrations in the text. 
Large crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


Volumes already issued in this Series :— 
FRANCE. By CECIL HEADLAM, M.A. 
SCOTLAND. By Prof. ROBERT §. RAIT. 
SOUTH AMERICA. By W. H. KOEBEL. 


BANKING AND NEGOTIABLE 
INSTRUMENTS. A Manual of Practical Law. 
By FRANK TILLYARD, M.A. Fourth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price Ss. net. 








FRESH VOYAGES ON UNFRE- 
QUENTED WATERS. By T. K. CHEYNE, D.Litt., D.D. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Price Ss. net. 


CAN WE STILL BE CHRISTIANS? 
By Professor RUDOLF EUCKEN. Authorised translation by 
Mrs. W. R. BOYCE GIBSON, Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 
3s. 6d. net. 





THE CONSTRUCTION OF MOR- 
TALITY AND SICKNESS TABLES: A PRIMER. 
By W. PALIN ELDERTON and R. C. FIPPARD. Crown 
8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. net. 





COMMON BRITISH BEETLES. 
“Peeps at Nature” Series. By Rev. CHARLES A. HALL, 
F.R.M.S. Large crown 8vo, cloth, containing 8 full-page 
Illustrations in colour and about 20 in black-and-white from 
photographs. Price 1s, 6d. net. 





PHOTOGRAPHS FOR THE 
PAPERS. How to Take and Place Them. By 
JOHN EVERARD. Crown 8vo, cloth, containing 19 page 
Illustrations. Price 18, net. 





PLAYWRITING FOR THE CINEMA. 


Dealing with the Writing and Marketing of 
Scenario. By ERNEST A. DENCH. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Price 1s. net. 





BLACK’S MEDICAL DICTIONARY. 
Edited by JOHN D. COMRIE, M.A., B.Sc., M.D., F.R.C.P.E. 
Fifth Edition, completing 30,000 copies. Revised and much 
Enlarged. Containing 425 Illustrations, 12 being full-page in 
colour. Demy 8vo, cloth. Price 7s. 6d. not. 





A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, LONDON, W. 





Write for the 
New Rate of Subscription 





328 Books for £2. 12.0 


OXF oy read 328 books on 

a 12s, subscription. She 
writes: “ 4 is simply marvellous,” 
Another read 65 books in less than 
three months at a cost of less than gs, 


The Times Book Club 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY 


376 OXFORD STREET, W. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


With 117 Colour Plates and numerous Half-tones, 
#2 2s. net (postage 10d.) 


THE 
HORTICULTURAL RECORD 


By REGINALD CORY 


Souvenir volume of the Royal International Exhibition, dedicated by special 
permission to his Most Gracious Majesty King George V. 
Indispensable to everyone interested in the History and Practice of 
Horticulture. 
The Contents include the followiag articles: 
ROCK GARDENS, by R. Farrer; ROSES, by H. R. Darlington; TREES 
AND SHRUBS, by W. J. Bean; “SWEET PEAS, by W. Cuthbertson; 
TROPICAL GARDEN PLANTS, by W. Watson, A.L.S.; ORCHIDS, 
J. O’Brien, V.M.H.; FERNS, by C. T. Druery, V.M.H. ; GREENHOU 
PLANTS, by C. H, "éurtis; FRUITS, by E, A. Bunyard ; ” VEGETABLES, 
by G. F, Tinley. 


* A careful inspection fails to find anything that is not praisewor — ” 
he Standard, 


“ We congratulate the editor and contributors, and we wish Mr. Pro 8 enterprise 
the success which it so richly deserves,’’—The Gardener's Chronicle, 


LONDON: J. & A. CHURCHILL, 7 Creat Marlborough Street, W. 





Just Published. Price 20/- net, 
(470 Copies only for Sale, and will not be reprinted.) 


In Crown 4to, 178 pp., with 30 pp. of Illus- 
trations, in half-tone full buckram, gilt top. 


THE RUNIC ROODS 
OF 
RUTHWELL AND BEWCASTLE. 


With a Short History of the Cross and 
Crucifix in Scotland. 


Br Dr. JAMES KING HEWISON. 





GLASGOW: JOHN SMITH & SON, LTD. 


AND FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





PURCHASED FOR CASH. 


MESSRS. WALFORD BROS., 
6 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. (Tele. Central 12622), 


will be PLEASED to PURCHASE of EXECUTORS 
or those settling PRIVATE ESTATES, the whole 
LIBRARY or COLLECTION of BOOKS, of which 
the Estate may be desirous to dispose at once (to 
acvantage), for cash. 


HATCHA R DS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783, 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, senses. 





‘eine for aati of the SPECTATOR as Comansnications 
upon matters of business should Not be addressed to the EpiToR, but 
to the PuBuisuHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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THE PASSING OF THE GREAT 


REFORM BILL, 


By J. R. M. BUTLER, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


«Jt is lively in style, well arranged, well digested, and it makes 
a definite contribution to our knowledge of that considerable 
event, which is the real opening of the modern political life of 
England.”—Daily News, 








The Life of Charles, Third Earl Stanhope. 
Commenced by GHITA STANHOPE. Revised and Com- 
pleted by G. P. GOOCH. With Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. net. 








The Life of Walter Bagehot. By his Sister- 
jn-Law, Mrs. RUSSELL BARRINGTON, With Portraits 
and other Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

WORKS BY WALTER BAGEHOT. 
Literary Studies. With Portrait. 3 vols, Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. each. 
Biographical Studies. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Economic Studies. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 





JUST PUBLISHED. Price Sixpence net. 


Bishop Gore’s Challenge to Criticism. 
A Reply to the Bishop of Oxford’s Open Letter on the Basis of 
Anglican Fellowship. By the Rev. W. SANDAY, D.D., 
Lady Margaret Professor, and Canon of Christ Church. 


WITH A PREFACE BY MR. HILAIRE BELLOC, 


Lourdes. By JOHANNES JORGENSEN. Translated 
with the Author’s sanction from the original Danish by 
Inazsora Lunp. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Flowering Plants of the Riviera. A 
Descriptive Account of 1,800 of the more interesting species. 
By H. STUART THOMPSON, F.L.S. With 24 Coloured 
Plates and 16 Photographs. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Prospectus on application, 


Stonewall Jackson and the American 
CivilWar. By Colonel G. F.R. HENDERSON, C.B. With 
2 Portraitsand 33 Maps and Plans. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 16s. net. 


The Science of War: a Collection of Essays and 
lectures. By Colonel G. F.R. HENDERSON, C.B. With a 
Memoir of the Author by Field-Marshal Eart Roperts, V.C.; 
a Photogravure Portrait of Colonel HenpgerRson, and 4 Maps. 
8vo. 14s. net. 

SECOND IMPRESSION, 

The Village Labourer, 1760-1832. A Study 
in the Government of England before the Reform Bill. By 
J.L. HAMMOND and BARBARA HAMMOND. 8vo. 93. net. 

“We heartily commend this book to all students of economics 
and local government as a serious study of those times.” 
—Land Union Journal. 


Lectures on the Principles of Political 
Obligation. By THOMAS HILL GREEN, With 
Preface by Bernarp Bosanquet. 8vo. 5s. 


Principles of Economics, with Special Reference 
to American Conditions. By EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Wayside Neighbours : A Companion 

olume to ‘*Wayside Lamps.” By the Author of 
“Especially William, Bishop of Gibraltar, and Mary, his 
Wife.” Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

“Short studies giving experiences of an officer’s wife in very 

different ranks of society—from a princess to workhouse folk ; 

and all informed by the deeply religious feeling of a cultivated 

Anglican.” —The Times. 








NEW NOVEL BY P. CHRISTOPHER WREN. 

Snake and Sword. A Novel. By PERCIVAL 

CHRISTOPHER WREN, Author of “Dew and Mildew,” &c. 
Crown 8vc. 6s. 


“Mr. Wren has written a strangely fascinating and powerful 
story.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.; 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





BROADWAY HOUSE LIST 


NEW FICTION. 


AN IRISH LOVER. 03; the Author of « Without 
a God.” 6s. 
An admirable study of Irish peasant life portraying in a charming way Celtic 
grace and humour, as well as unshaken constancy and love. In spite of 
treachery the end comes happily with the sound of wedding bells. 


THE RED AND THE BLACK. 
A Chronicle of 1830. By STENDHAL. An English trans- 
lation of “Le Rouge et le Noir,” by Horace B. Samvet, M.A, 
6s. 

“One of the outstanding novels of the nineteenth century. ... As a work 
of art it is without exaggeration and above praise. We are grateful to trans- 
lator and publisher alike for placing this amazing work of genius within the 
reach of English readers,”"—Pall Mali Gazette, 


LIFE IS A DREAM. sy ricuarp cuRe, 


Author of “ Shadows out of the Crowd.” 6s. 
“Mr, Curle is evidently a man to be reckoned with and judged by the 
highest standard.”’—Daily News and Leader, 














LITERATURE. 


THE VILLAIN AS HERO IN 
ELIZABETHAN TRAGEDY. By CLARENCE 
VALENTINE BOYER, Department of English, University 
of Illinois. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ The book will be read with profit by thoughtful readers curious to analyse 
and explain the emotions roused in a sympathetic spectator by the villain- 
heroes of the kind discussed,’’—The Scotsman, 


THE COMEDIES OF GEORGE 
CHAPMAN. Eilited, with Introductions and Notes, by 
THOMAS MARC PARROTT, Ph.D., Professor of English 
Literature at Princeton University. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 





THE PALACE OF THE POPES. 


HOW TO SEE THE VATICAN. 
By DOUGLAS SLADEN. A popular reissue of the Guide 
to those parts of the Palace of the Popes not usually shown 
to the public, reprinted from the Author’s well-known book, 
“The Secrets of the Vatican.” With Map and 62 Illustra- 
tions. 6s. net. 


THE UNTRAVELLED EAST. 


THE DUTCH EAST. Sketches and Pictures, 
By J. MACMILLAN BROWN. With 74 Illustrations from 
photographs. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

A new volume of travel notes and reflections, with an excep- 
tional appeal to the attention of British statesmen and publicists, 


IMPORTANT WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


THE CHINA YEAR BOOK, 1914. 
(Third Annual Issue.) Edited by H.T. MONTAGUE BELL 
and H. G. W. WOODHEAD. 10s. net. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN YEAR 
BOOK, 1914. Edited by W. H. HOSKING, With Com- 
mercial Map. 10s. net. 

Both of the above Year Books are based largely on information 
supplied by Government and other official sources, and the pub- 
lications will be found indispensable to Bankers, Merchants, 
Manufacturers, Publicists, and others. 

THE STORY OF THE IRON HORSE. 


THE RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. 
A complete and graphic account of the marvellous develop- 
ment of the world’s railroads. By ERNEST PROTHEROE. 
With 16 full-page Coloured Plates and 419 Illustrations 
(from photographs) in the text. Large 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


ANNALS OF RAJAST’HAN, OR 
THE CENTRAL AND WESTERN RAJPOOT 
STATES OF INDIA. By Lieut.-Col. JAMES TOD. 
With a Preface by DovGcias Stapen, 2 vols, With Map 
and Index. Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 

A new edition at a popular price of the most famous Classic of 

Indian History, long out of print. 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN COLOURS. 
A text-book for Amateurs and Students of Physics. By 
GEORGE LINDSAY JOHNSON, M.A., M.D. F.R.CS, 
With 13 Plates (5 in colour) and numerous [Illustrations 
in the Text. Second Edition, rewritten and revised to date. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. (Postage 3d.) 
“The original book received very high and widespread praise, and this is 
still better, and can be heartily recomme nded,””—Daily Telegraph. ao 


DRAMATIZED STORIES FROM 
HISTORY. By G. DULAIS DAVIES. With 8 Plates 
from photographs. Crown 8vo. Is, net. A new volume 
strongly recommended to organizers of children’s theatricals 
seeking suitable and instructive costume plays. 


COUNTRY LIFE, SPORTS AND 
PASTIMES. Send for new 1914 list of books on Country 
Life, _Nature-Study, & 


Messrs. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & KEGAN PAUL, , 
Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 





A GREAT INDIAN CLASSIC. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


LIFE AND HUMAN 
NATURE 


By Sir BAMPFYLDE FULLER, 


K.C.S.1., C.LE., Author of “Studies of Indian Life and Senti- 
ment.” Demy 8vo.. 9s. net. 





An attempt to construct a natural history—or 
science—of human nature by tracing behaviour 
of mind or body to impulses which actuate all 
living creatures, and may be regarded as Life’s 
manifestations of itself. 


“Contains abundant evidence of high intelligence cultivated 
by hard thought and reinforced by years of wide reading and 
untiring observation.... The style of the book is delightful, 
its urbanity consistently charming.”—Sunday Times. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


The Inner Life of the Royal Academy: Some 
Account ofits Schools, Exhibitions, and Members, 
principally in the Reign of Queen Victoria, By 
GEORGE DUNLOP LESLIE, R.A. Illustrations. 
ros. 6d. net. 


QUINNEYS’ 


HORACE A, VACHELL’S New Long Novel. 6s. 
The Daily Telegraph says, “is an interesting story, with much of 
humour and wisdom in the telling, and will be hailed as a worthy 
addition to Mr. Vachell’s brilliant novels describing ‘this our life’ 
of the present time.” 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE NATION’S WEALTH 


WILL IT ENDURE? 
By L. G. CHIOZZA MONEY, M.P. 


THE FOLLOWING ALSO READY— 


The Relations of Capital and Labour W. T. LAYTON, M.A. 
The State and the Poor CEOFFREY DRACE, M.A. 
The Future of Egypt WILLIAM BASIL WORSFOLD, M.A. 
The Star World A. C. de la CROMMELIN, B.A. (Oxon.), D.Sc. 


A Full List of Titles in the Nation's Library can be obtained at 
any Bookseller or Bookstall. 
Cloth, 1s. net. Cloth, 1s. net. 


COLLINS’ CLEAR-TYPE PRESS. 





THE NEW KINGDOM 
ALBANIA: aactrunt, 


By WADHAM PEACOCK 


Formerly Private Secretary to H.B.M. Chargé d’ Affaires 
in Montenegro and Consul-General in North Albania, 


With Numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s, 6d. net, 


“Considering how very much Albania and its problems are to 

now, the publication of Mr. Peacock’s book is a timely, and ee int 

recommend it to all who are either interested in a picturesque and ancient 

race, or wish to know something of the difficulties which Prince William of 

Mole ther A map to solve.... Altogether a most charming and valuable 
ve 








THE LATEST ADDITION TO THE SERIES OF «THR 
GREAT CHRISTIAN THEOLOGIES.” 


LIBERAL ORTHODOXY : * ‘Toren 


By Rev. HENRY W. CLARK, DD. 
Author of “A History of English Nonconformity,” &o, 
JUST READY. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. not. 


———__—_., 





A NOVELIST OF DISTINCTION. 


THREE AGAINST THE WORLD 


By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH Crown 8yo. 6 
Author of “The Tramping Methodist,” “Isle of Thorns,” &e. 


“* Her story is simply and realistically told, her characters are well defined 
and well portrayed .,. admirable feeling for Nature—decidedly a book te 
read,”—Morning Post. 


SO THE WORLD WACS 


By KEBLE HOWARD Crown8vo. & 
Author of “ London Voices,” “The Smiths of Surbiton,” &e, 





“There is no phase of life that Mr. Keble Howard does not touch on lightly 
and ironically in these charming sketches of human nature, in love, in trouble, 
at work, at play, young and old. It isa book which will add yet another te 
the many successes that the author has achieved with his versatile pen,” 


— Everyman, 


THE WONDER WORKER. ,, wu. 
CENT BROWN, Author of “A Magdalen’s Husband,” & 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 





“* A really vigorous and convincing story, and one quite out of the ordinary 
rut,’’—Liver pool Daily Post. 


THE LOG OF A SNOB. 3, pzncr 
WESTERMAN, Author of “The Quest of The Golden Hope,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“A highly diverting log it is! A story that will provoke much hearty 
amusement.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


THE RECONNAISSANCE. 3, conpox 


GARDINER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





“Fresh, dramatic, and original.’’—Daiiy Chronicle, 
** Fascinating from end to end.’’—Sunday Times, 





Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 


Telephone: Mayfair 3691. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 





OOKS.—Lear’s Nonsense and More Nonsense, 5s. 6d.; 
Coventry Patmore, Memoirs and Correspondence, 2 vols., 63. 6d.; 
feadio Hearn, Letters from the Raven, 3s.; Mortimer’s 40 Years’ Researches 

in British and Saxon Burial Grounds of East Yorkshire, 25s.; Lord Lytton’s 
Novels, Fine Library Edition, 20 vols., half-calf, gilt, £7 17s. 6d.; In Forbidden 
China, 1912, 6s. 6d. ; Walpole’s Letters, 16 vols., Large paper, £7 10s.; Sterling 
and Emerson Correspondence, 2s.; Yeats’ Collected Works, 8 vols., £3 3s.; 
Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols. illus., £17 17s.; Rackham’s Grimm's Fairy 
Tales, Edit. de Luxe, £2 2s.; Ranke’s History of England, 6 vols., £2 10s. ; 
Rackham’s Peter Pan, portfolio, £10 10s., for £44s. Libraries purchased of any 
magnitude, £5 to £1000.—Baker's Great Bookshop, John Bright St., Birm'’gham. 





APOLEON.—WANTED: Books, Views, Portraits, Cari- 
catures, Memoirs, &c., relating to Napoleon and French Revolution, by 
‘Thiers, Rovigo, Gourgaud, Montholon, Weber, Bourrienne, Ireland, Exelmans, 
Fouch¢, Campan, Junot, UO’ Meara, Syntax, D’Abrantes, Las Cases, &c. Military 
and Naval Costumes, Views, &c,—HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 








SHADOWS OF THE PAST. 3; sony 


LITTLEJOHN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


** Not only a creditable specimen of its kind in point of plot and constructiou, 
it isa murder story in which, instead of the usual puppets, there are recogni 
able human beings.’’—Sunday Times, 


AND AFTERWARDS THE JUDG- 
MENT. By RICHARD CATT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
** Real vision and force—a story well worth reading. A writer of uncommoa 


power.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 





JUST READY. 


THE CURSE OF CLOUD 


By J. B. HARRIS-BURLAND 
Author of “The Torhaven Mystery,” “ Malreward,” &c. 


— 











LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 
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FICTION. 


H. G WELLS’S 
New Story. 





a, 

) 

‘ The World Set Free. 

wt. A Story of Mankind. 6s. 

et Tus Tiwes.—‘* Once more, with his brilliant imagination, he has projected 
ot the jbilities of a scientific development down through society at large to 

sluable oe bedividual, and never has he done so more convincingly or with greater 


jagenuity. 
NEW NOVEL BY AUTHOR OF “FATHER RALPH.” 


Waiting. By GERALD O'DONOVAN. 6s. 


ator.—“ Mr. O’Donovan knows the country and the mind of the 
ICAL at a. . .« The old schoolmaster is the most lovable character in 
Y the book; Father Mahou, the ‘big man,’ is immensely impressive in his 
inflexibly vindictive sectarianism ; while there are half-a-dozen other remark- 
able portraits of priests, from the Goliardic Prior to the gentle Father 
Malone.” 


3. — 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 


A Constructive Basis for 


Theology. by JAMES TEN BROEKE, Ph.D, 

Professor of Philosophy in McMaster University, Toronto, 

LD Canada, 8yvo. 10s. net. [ Tuesday. 
The New Testament in the 20th 

- Oe Century e A Survey of Recent Christological and 
e, Historical Criticism of the New Testament. By the Rev. 


MAURICE JONES, B.D., Chaplain to the Forces, 8vo. 
fined 10s, net. 


Mysticism and the Creed. py w.r. 
ees COBB, D.D., Rector of St. Ethelburga’s in the City of 
London. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


ts Spiritual Healing. Report of a Clerical and 
Medical Committee of Inquiry into Spiritual Faith and 
Mental Healing. Extra Crown 8vo. Is. net. 
htly Tue Srectator.—“ The remarkable Report igsued by the Clerical and 
ble, Medical Committee which has been inquiring into ‘ Spiritual Healing’ is as 
tle welcome as it is deeply interesting, for it puts out of countenance that sort 
of ticism which, while it rails at superstition, is itself a mere superstitious 
-_ prejudice,” 
The Foundations of Character: 
N- Being a Study of the Tendencies of the 
he Emotions and Sentiments. By ALEXANDER 


F. SHAND, M.A. 8vo. 12s. net. 
Tue Opserver.—'*Mr. Shand has realized the enormous difficulty of his 
ary subject, and his book is of very great interest. ... From his wide reading he 
has collected what writers have said of the essentials of character and has 
_ arranged the sayings in such a way that he is able to formulate, tentatively, 
some 150 laws of character.”’ 


Y SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 

; Kant’s Critique of Judgement. 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by J. H. BERNARD, 

ty D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Ossory. Second Edition, Revised. 8vo. 
10s, net. 

y The Problem of Individuality. 

N A Course of Four Lectures delivered before the University of 


London in October, 1913. By HANS DRIESCH, Ph.D., 
LL.D. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 





SCIENCE. 
The Quaternary Ice Age. nsyw.s. 
N WRIGHT, of the Geological Survey of Ireland. Mlustrated. 


8vo. 17s. net. 
NEW EDITION. REWRITTEN AND ENLARGED. 


: The Childhood of the World. 


A Simple Account of Man’s Origin and Early History. By 
EDWARD CLODD. New Edition. Rewritten and Enlarged. 
; Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
THIRD IMPRESSION, JUST PUBLISHED. 
Hereditary Genius. an Inguiry into its Laws 
and Consequences. By FRANCIS GALTON, F.R.S, Third 
Impression, Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


FOURTH EDITION, JUST PUBLISHED. 


Marine Engineering. ny mnginoor-Captain 
A. E. TOMPKINS, Royal Navy (Retired), late Instructor in 
Steam and Marine Engineering, Machine Construction, &c., 
at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, &c. Fourth Edition. 
Revised and partly Rewritten. Illustrated. 8vo, 165s. net, 











YUM 





Macmillan & Co”’s New Books 


TRAVEL. 


The Wilds of Maoriland. 3, j:mes 
MACKINTOSH BELL, M.A., Ph.D., Fellow of the Geolozical 
Society, &c. With 8 Plates in Colour, many other I!lustra- 
tions in Black-and-White, and several Maps. 8vo. 1is. 


Highways and Byways in 


b 
Shakespeare’s Country. By W. H., 
HUTTON. With Illustrations by EDMUND it. NEW. 
Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [Highways and Byways Series. 
Pati Mart Gazerre.—" Mr. Edmund H. New has made a fine book a thing 
of beauty and a joy for ever by a series of lovely drawings. They are devoted 
pen-work which could not be bettered, and they are worthy of a subject that 
any artist might well covet.” 
POETRY AND THE DRAMA, 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


Chitra. a piay in One Act. By RABINDRANATI 
TAGORE, Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, net. 
NORMAN GALE. 


Collected Poems. pny norMAN GALE. Crown 


8vo. 6s. net. 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The Eastern Libyans. An Essay. 
By ORIC BATES, B.A., F.R.G.S., Late of the Nubian 
Archaeological Survey. With numerous Illustrations and 
Maps. 4to. 42s. net. 

Tur Mornine Post.—* Enough has been said to show that Mr. Bates’s book 
is full of interest for the general reader. To the anthropologist and the 
archaeologist alike it fillsa gap in our knowledge, and should for some time 
to come be indispensable. It is abundantly illustrated, and contains many 
good and clear maps,” 


Roman Ideas of Deity in the Last 
Century before the Christian 


Era. Lectures Delivered in Oxford for the Common 
University Fund. By W. WARDE FOWLER, M.A., 
Hon. LL.D., Author of “Roman Festivals of the Re- 
public,” &c. S8vo. 5s, net. 
Tue Times.—** Students of the social and religious life of Ancient Rome will 
welcome this further work on that subject by the distinguished Oxonian who 
is one of the most illuminating and instructive writers upon it,”’ 


REISSUE WITH SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER, &c. 
History of the Society of Dilet- 


tanti. compiled by LIONEL CUST, M.A. Edited by 
SIR SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A. Reissued with Supple- 
mentary Chapter, Additional List of Members, &c. With 
Illustrations. Super Royal 8vo. 25s. net. 


Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco. 
By EDWARD WESTERMARCK, Ph.D., LL.D., Martin 
White Professor of Sociology in the University of London, 
Author of “The History of Human Marriage,” &c. 8vo, 














12s. net. 
Tue Spectator.—" To all serious students of anthropology and potatties 
ideas it must be an indispensable supplement to the author's classical work ou 


marriage.”’ 


THIRD EDITION OF PART IV. 

The Golden Bough. a sStuay in Magic 
and Religion. By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D, 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo. 

Part IV.—Adonis, Attis, Osiris. Studies inthe 
History of Oriental Religion, 2 Vols. Third Edition. 
20s. net. 





ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 
The Ownership, Tenure, and 


Taxation Of Land. somo Facts, Fallacies, 
and Proposals relating thereto. By the Rt. Hon. SIR 
THOMAS P. WHITTAKER, P.C.,M.P. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Tur Ecornomist.—‘' Unlike some people who talk about land and taxation, 
Sir Thomas Whittaker understands his subject; indeed, his book provides a 
far more convincing reply to the theories of the single taxers than anything 


else we have read, : 
Darr Cunomicis.—" Au almost encyclopaedic volume of historical survey 


and pungent argument.” : ” 
LiveRroo, Daity Post.—"' Pre-eminently sane in judgment. 


The Training of a Working Boy. 
By Rev. H. S. PELHAM, M.A. With a Foreword by tho 
BISHOP OF BIRMINGHAM. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 





"EDUCATION. 
The Schools and the Nation. .y 
Dr. GEORG KERSCHENSTEINER (Director of Education 
in Munich). Translated by C. K. OGDEN. With an Intro- 
duction by Viscount HALDANE. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
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MY DAYS OF ADVENTURE —\ The Fall of France, 1870-7; 


By ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY (Le Petit Homme Rouge), 


Author of ‘‘The Court of the Tuileries, 1852-70," &c. With a Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 64. net, 
“Graphic and often entertaining as his story of the siege is, the narrative becomes very useful and even important when h, 
comes to the fighting in Brittany, so far less known on this side of the Channel and so often ignored, while the supreme traged at 
the theme calls out his best powers and makes those direful and awful scenes live again.” —Evening Standard. 7 
“ Here, we feel, is a witness with a sense for the things that matter and an ability to present them accurately—one who has lived 
through important historical events and scenes: whose impressions are first-rate evidence.”—Saturday Review. 
“A thoroughly readable and moreover useful book . . . of real value as an historical record ”—Athenwum, 
FROM THE THAMES TO THE NETHERLANDS. A Voyage in the Waterways of Zealand ang 
Down the Belgian Coast. By CHARLES PEARS. With numerous Illustrations in Colour, Monochrome, and Line by the Author, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 
* Very pleasant reading. . . . His log is full of the salt of life and the salt of the sea.’’—Athenzum, 


MY RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS. By YOSHIO MARKINO, Author of “A Japanese 
Artist in London.” With 9 Illustrations in Colour and several in Monochrome. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 
** There is a piquancy in his expressive sentences, his simple parables, his sudden digressions, and his artlessness. ... The book conveys the impression 
of coming from a sincere miud, which, formed as it is by an tern philosophy, is groping breathlessly among Western phenomena,’’—The Times, 


ART. By CLIVE BELL. 5s. net. 

“Certainly one of the most brilliant provocative and suggestive things that has ever been written on the subject. A book that all who care for Art must 
read. Mr. Bell's aesthetical joy-ride leaves up gasping.”"—The Nation. 

* This champion of Hout Sevncnsiondum is far the ablest that has yet appeared. ... It is the first book, since Ruskin began to publish ‘ Modern Painters,’ 
Ce costs vee - net convince a serious-minded person of good judgment that art is something more than an agreeable ornamentation and Seasoning 
of life.”"—The Athenzum, 


MOZART’S OPERAS: A Critical Study. By EDWARD J. DENT, Author of “Alessandro Scarlatti" 


With Photogravure Frontispiece and many Musical and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 
WHAT IS MUSIC? By H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 64. net. 


A HISTORY OF SIGNBOARDS FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES. By JACOBS LARWOOD 
and JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN. New Issue. 3s. 6d. net. 


ONE OF US: A Novel in Verse. By GILBERT FRANKAU. New Edition. 1s. net. 
THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE PARIS SALON, 1914. With over 30) 


Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 3s. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


MARGOT—AND HER JUDGES (May 21) By Richard Marsh 
MONKSBRIDGE By John Ayscough 
THE CUCKOO LAMB By Horace W. C. Newte 
LOVE IN A THIRSTY LAND By A. C. Inchboid 
UNA AND THE LIONS By Constance Smedley 
SLAVES OF CHANCE By Henry Farmer 
THE PRICE PAID By Effie Adelaide Rowlands 
THE COMMONPLACE AND CLEMENTINE By Mabel Ince 
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Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net per vol.; Edition de Luxe, small 4to, printed on pure rag paper, parchment, 10s. 6d. net per vol. 


Stories of the Italian Artists from Vasari. Collected {| Stories of the German Artists. By Professor Dr. Hane 
and arranged by E. L. Sretey. The Eprrion pz Luxe has 5 W. Sixcer. With 8 Coloured Plates and 24 in Half-tona 
additional Coloured Plates. The Epirion pg Luxg has a special Frontispiece in Golour. 

Artists of the Italian Renaissance: their Stories as set 
forth by Vasari, Ridolfi, Lanzi,and the Chroniclers. Collected | The Little Flowers of S. Francis of Assisi. Translated 
and arranged by E. L. Szetey. With 8 Coloured Plates and by Prof. T. W. Arnotp. With 8 Coloured Plates and 24 ia 
24 in Half-tone. The Eprrion pe Luxe has 5 additional Half-tone. The Eprrion pg Luxe has 5 additional Coloured 
Coloured Plates. Plates. Copies of the Epirion pr Luxe of this book may be 


Stories of the Flemish and Dutch Artists, from the had bound in pigskin with clasps, 25s. net. 
Time of the Van Eycks to the End of the Seventeenth the Imitation of Christ, by Tuomas A Kemrn, a 
Century. Drawn from Contemporary Records. Collected and translated out of the Latin by Ricnarp Wuyrtrorp (42. 
arranged by Vicror Rreyrnoutps. With 8 Coloured Plates and 1556) ; re-edited into modern English with an Introduction by 
24 in Half-tone. The Epirion pg Luxe has 5 additional Witreiw Rayrnat, 0.8.B. With 8 Reproductions in Four 
Coloured Plates. colour, and Decorations in Line, by W. Russert Fuit. The 
Stories of the English Artists, from Van Dyck to Turner EpiTion pg Luxeg has 4 additional Plates in Colour, and may 
(1600-1851). Drawn from Contemporary Records. Collected also be had bound in pigskin with clasps, 25s. net. 
and arranged by Ranpatt Davizs and Czcin Hunt. With8| The Confessions of Saint Augustine. Translated by 
Coloured Plates and 24 in Half-tone. The Epirion pz Luxe Dr. E. B. Pussy. Edited by Temrie Scorr. With an Intro 
has 5 additional Plates. duction by Mrs. Merne.u, and 12 Plates by Maxwsit Aum 
Stories of the French Artists, from Clouet to Delacroix. FIELD in Four-colour. The EpitTion pg Luxe has the plates 
Drawn from Contemporary Records. Collected and arranged mounted, and may also be had bound in pigskin with clasps, 
by P. M. Turner and C. H. Conumyss Baker. With 8 25s. net. 
Coloured Plates and 24 in Half-tone. The Epririon pe Luxe 
has 5 additional Plates. |The Master of Game. (The Oldest English Book on Hun 
Stories of the Spanish Artists until Goya. By Sir | ing.) By Epwarp, Ssconp Duxse or York. Edited by 
Wittiam Sriruinc-Maxweu. Selected and arranged by | W. A. and F. Bamum-Gronman. With a Foreword bf 
Luis CakreNo. With Introduction by Epwazp Hutron, 8 | Turopore Roosevett, Photogravure Frontispiece and 3% 
Coloured Plates and 24 in Half-tone. The Eprrion pz Luxe other Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net; 
has special Frontispiece in Colour. parchment, 10s. 6d. net. 2 
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